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Editorial 
For Those With Seeing Eyes 


On the campus at Peabody College one may get some valid and vivid 
glimpses of the Old South at its best, and no section anywhere has laid 
firmer hands upon the reality of Beauty. Choose a good day in May, or 
early June, before the thirst of summer has wasted the vernal freshness 
of the scene, while spring and summer stand a bit uncertainly with 
clasped hands and wait. Go half way along one of the walks that 
transverse the main campus. Then stop and look with seeing eyes. Don’t 
hurry. You haven’t time for that. Not in many places would you be 
the center of such loveliness. How green grows the grass, green in the 
manifold shades that only God could have imagined into existence. Let 
your eyes linger upon the trees, oaks and maples and hackberrys that 
in stately grace line the sides, standing proud and casting beneath them 
a Southern twilight of dark and dappled shadows. On the western 
side there are some ginkgos, trees with strange leaves and a strange 
upward thrust, trees almost as old as time itself. On the northern side 
there are three spreading magnolias, just now bursting into great 
blooms. June is the month of blooming for the magnolias, though some 
do linger into the deeper summer. But for all their loveliness the glory 
of the magnolia is not in its blooms. It is in its leaves, deep and strong 
and rare in their rich and enduring green. Neither drought nor frost 
dulls the vitality of magnolia leaves. 

The picture is Southern, Southern in its commingling of colors, in the 
grace and charm of its vistas, in the little wispy clouds that drift idly 
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about in the sky, Southern in the pillared porches of its buildings, 
Southern in its continuity. Two months ago jonquils (directly descended 
from those planted by President James Priestley in 1813) were bloom- 
ing on the campus. A few minutes ago a young lady passed along the 
walk whose ancestor was inducted into the presidency in 1824. 

The main campus is a hollow quadrangle, framed by the trees and 
buildings. On the highest eminence, forming the southern boundary, 
is the Social Religious building, compounded of the best building 
concepts from two of the main concentrations of ancient culture. There 
it is, outlined majestically against a soft blue sky, studded with little, 
drifting, fleecing clouds. From the Social Religious building the 
campus falls by gentle terraces to Edgehill Avenue and the Demon- 
stration School. On both sides of the various levels are the other 
buildings, their columns white in the sun except for the mottled shadows 
that play about upon them. Inside those buildings young men and 
women are becoming acquainted with the truths in the various fields of 
human experience, with the skill and art of teaching and learning. 
Here, seeing with understanding eyes, one may become acquainted with 
the truth of Beauty itself. 











Teaching as a Creative Process 


EVELYN WILLSON WENDT 
Newark State College 
Union, New Jersey 


A few years ago a reporter, trying to track down the wellspring of 
the creative process, asked Edna Ferber “why” she writes. Her reply 
was at once startling and satisfying—*. . . because it is less agonizing 
to write than not to write.” Many people would be greatly surprised, 
however, if today’s dedicated teacher were to state in forthright fashion 
that it is less agonizing to teach than not to teach. The agonies of teach- 
ing they are well acquainted with, for they have heard about the recal- 
citrant youth who, like the whining schoolboy of Shakespeare’s day, 
“goes unwillingly to school.” But to teach because one feels one 
MUST, doesn’t make sense. Surely the teacher is in his profession 
because of “‘the short hours” or “the summers off.” And if to this al- 
ready incomprehensible picture, the dedicated teacher were to add the 
remark, “I teach because I love it and—well—hbecause (plunging) I 
THINK IT’S CREATIVE,” he would immediately have joined the 
ranks of the eccentric. After all, whoever heard of TEACHERS being 
creative? Didn’t Shaw. say, “He who can, does; he who cannot, 
teaches.”? Luckily, most self-appointed critics would probably not 
be sufficiently well versed in the Shavian brand of acrid humor to go 
on to another well-quoted remark in which Shaw tells us that there is 
no worse abortionist than he who tries to mold the child. Nevertheless, 
despite these negative reactions, many teachers would readily agree 
that teaching IS a creative process and that in the interaction in the 
classroom, considerable “molding” of the child does take place. Surely 
teaching is no less a creative process than writing, painting, or com- 
posing, and the dedicated teacher can readily see himself as creative 
artist, for in his work the elements of the creative process—immersion, 
openness to experience, inspiration, and elaboration—are all present. 


Immersion 


That immersion is an essential quality of good teaching is well 
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known. Many voices have been raised in the past few decades stressing 
the importance of a good sound knowledge of subject matter in teach- 
ing, and standards have been set accordingly. Just as you cannot con- 
struct a house, a painting or a concerto without a firm foundation, so 
in teaching, you can’t, as the saying goes, give what you haven’t got. 
Occasionally there springs into being a creative genius who is self- 
taught or a writer who produced a masterpiece simply by taking pencil 
in hand, but these are the exceptions. Most creative artists spend years 
of disciplined practice learning the rudiments of the creative medium, 
and they find ultimate creation to be, as Dylan Thomas so aptly de- 
scribed it, a “laboriously churning” process. Even Shakespeare had 
to go down to London town to study under a master in order to acquire 
the “know-how” of playwrighting. Hemingway, as everyone knows, 
served his apprenticeship as a reporter, grinding out news stories 
which were to provide the basis for his dynamic, straightforward style 
of writing. The teacher, too, serves this kind of apprenticeship. The 
four undergraduate years, consisting of amassing knowledge regarding 
subject matter, acquiring and storing away techniques of teaching which 
will enhance classroom presentation in the future, and serving a period 
of practice teaching under the guidance of a master teacher, comprise 
the rudiments which make the ultimate performance possible. These 
constitute the foundations of the creative process. In addition, advanced 
study for the master’s degree and periodic in-service courses make the 
teacher’s immersion a continuous experience. 


An equally important aspect of the teacher’s immersion is what 
might be termed “dedication.” The creative teacher must feel that 
teaching is as important to him as art is to the painter or music to the 
composer. Despite the difficulties and frustrations—the papers to 
correct, the discipline problems, the overcrowded classrooms—he must 
feel that the end is worthwhile. This is sometimes difficult, but a dis- 
regard of obstacles, a forging ahead in the hope that tomorrow will be 
better, a seriousness of purpose—seem to characterize all creative 
effort. Thomas Wolfe, teaching in a university and hating it (for this 
was not HIS creative medium), working on his novel in a basement 
flat during the Depression, walking aimlessly across the Brooklyn 
Bridge in the middle of the night because he was not physically tired 
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enough to sleep after eighteen hours bent over a typewriter, was sus- 
tained by a vision of the finished product—the novel accomplished and 
acclaimed. The teacher has no such final concrete product to hold up 
to the world to show that he, too, like the artist or writer, has been 
involved in the creative process, for he deals with intangibles. His 
sufferings, like the writer’s, are very real—substandard classrooms, 
poor pay, lack of social prestige. The difference lies in the fact that the 
teacher’s end product is rarely seen. Nevertheless, it IS there, just as 
surely as the book, the canvas, the musical notes. Perhaps the teacher 
cannot see it, grasp it, define it, or measure it, but a single idea given 
to a child or many children may have more effect than this world 
dreams of. This, perhaps, is why Henry Adams tells us, “A teacher 
affects eternity; he can never tell where his influence ends.” 

And this perhaps is the reason that teachers, when asked WHY they 
entered the profession, give inspirational replies such as those recorded 
in Louise Sharp’s excellent and informative book, Why Teach?. John 
Lester Buford, for example, gives profound evidence of his commit- 
ment to teaching in a refrain which recurs throughout the book when 
he tells us, “If I had it to do again, I would choose teaching. Knowing 
what I know now, I would choose it even more enthusiastically than I 
did when I started in a rural school 38 years ago.” Mary Ellen Chase 
writes vividly in the same book of the students who have given her “the 
best life anyone could have.”” Harry Overstreet speaks of teaching as 
a “privilege and a delight” and adds that if life “like a waiter in an 
inn” were to ask him, “‘What’ll you have now?” he would reply, “More 
of the same.’ Author-teacher Helen C. White remarks that throughout 
the years “the teacher discovers that he comes to receive more than he 
ever gave.” Dr. M. F. Ashley Montagu summarizes his views with 
a lofty tribute to his calling: 


To lead and to cause to grow, to be led in turn and thus to grow oneself, 
what greater satisfaction can there be? Teachers are the unacknowledged 
legislators of the world; they are instruments of purposes greater than 


*Henry Adams. The Education of Henry Adams. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1918. p. 300. 

*D. Louise Sharp. Why Teach? New York, Henry Holt and Co., 1957. p. 21. 

® Ibid., p. 26. 

* Ibid., p. 175. 

° Ibid., p. 238. 








themselves—the noble purposes with which they can inspire their pupils. 
What a challenge. What a privilege.* 


It is convictions such as these which give reassurance that creative 
elements are at work in the teaching process. 


Inspiration 

The creative teacher is, above all, an inspiring teacher. Basic to 
the inspirational process is the teacher’s power to look inward and 
muster all his inspirational resources to give the students the best of 
which he is capable. Jacques Barzun emphasizes this role in Teacher 
in America when he tells us, “You know by instinct that it is impossible 
to ‘teach’ democracy, or citizenship or a happy married life. I do not 
say that these benefits and virtues are not somehow connected with 
good teaching. They are, but they occur as by-products. They come 
not from a course but from a teacher; not from a curriculum, but from 
a human soul.”’ In addition, the inspirational aspect of the creative 
process in the classroom is in a pattern of give and take. The teacher 
gives inspiration, but he also receives it. Surely there is scarcely a 
teacher alive with soul so dead that he has not at some time or other 
been inspired by his students in the classroom. Sometimes students’ 
responses to the challenge of learning may aid the teacher in soaring 
to new heights of teaching effectiveness. These are the best days for 
teaching—days on which inspiration is wonderfully reciprocal. 


Openness to Experience 


The sight of Galileo, the great mathematics teacher at the University 
of Pisa, standing at the top of the leaning tower of Pisa and conducting 
experiments to prove his theory that all falling bodies descend with 
equal velocity must have seemed a strange and laughable sight to the 
populace of his day. However, it is sometimes necessary to deviate a 
little or surrender conformity in the creative process. In the classroom, 
this openness to experience may seem to take a very limited form, but 
there is actually ample outlet for the teacher’s thirst to try the new and 
different. Oftentimes it is a search for the best approach or the best 
way of teaching a particular class. No two classes are the same, and 
it would be folly to try to handle all in the same way. Sometimes 


© Ibid., p. 162. 
* Jacques Barzun. Teacher in America. Boston, Little Brown and Co., 1945. p. 9. 
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a previously successful approach must be abandoned or adapted in the 
course of teaching, but this, too, is part of the creative process, for, as 
author Virginia Woolf tells us in the introduction to the book, Mrs. 
Dalloway, she was forced to give up her efforts to work out a plan 
for the book and to proceed without method or theory. All of the ap- 
proaches she had used in the past were unsuitable for this book which 
seemed to have a unique and untenable character of its own. The 
classroom situation can take on this character, too. 

Openness to experience has become almost a necessity in the rapidly 
changing space age in which we live. The modern teacher cannot afford 
to reside in an ivory tower. To enhance the quality of his teaching, he 
must go out and seek new experience. And there are many ways to 
acquire experience. Travel is one of them. Just as Joseph Conrad and 
Herman Melville enriched their works with wonderfully vivid descrip- 
tions of their experiences at sea, so can the teacher enrich his presenta- 
tion of geography, literature, history, international relations with in- 
sights from a trip to Europe and other parts of the world. Many do. 
But such trips are expensive and not always possible. There are other 
ways. The Bronte sisters scarcely ever left the limits of their father’s 
vicarage, but their novels were brimming with life as they had experi- 
enced it—through books. Thus reading is another way the teacher 
can broaden and deepen his knowledge of the new and interesting, 
despite limitations of his everyday life. These, then, are the means 
at the teacher’s disposal (and they are considerable): travel, reading 
books and professional magazines, summer workshops, courses, lec- 
tures which provide new insights from psychology and other fields. 
Openness to experience obviously has many facets. Could Edna St. 
Vincent Millay have had this in mind when she tells us in “Renas- 
cence”: 


The world stands out on either side, 
No wider than the heart is wide.* 


Elaboration 


Elaboration is perhaps the most difficult part of the creative process. 
It requires skill, concentration, patience, perseverance, and a tireless 





“Edna St. Vincent Millay. Collected Lyrics of Edna St. Vincent Millay. New York and 
London, Harper and Bros., 1943, p. 13. 











giving of one’s self and one’s time. It is the point at which man’s best 
effort must be put forth, or he fails. Steinbeck, for example, confesses 
that parts of his works have been rewritten at least seven times; D. H. 
Lawrence is reported to have written Lady Chatterley’s Lover over 
three times; and Shelley, who found this stage infinitely tedious, often 
abandoned the work at hand and consequently left many fragments. 
Yet the seeming drudgery of changing, rewriting, testing, revising. 
eliminating are ALL part of the creative. process. This heartening 
clarification gives more significant meaning to the role of repetition 
for emphasis, theme correcting, testing and demonstrating in classroom 
teaching and to the teacher’s constant struggle to revise and improve the 
quality of his elaboration procedures. 


A Final Word 

Unfortunately, very few people today regard teaching as a creative 
process. In fact, very few teachers do, for many of them feel that 
inspiration and openness to experience are not a necessary part of 
teaching, and their elaboration is often without variety or change. 
Inevitably, they fail at teaching just as a half-hearted author would 
fail at creating a masterpiece. It is no wonder that Jacques Barzun 
tells us, “Teaching is not a lost art but the regard for it is a lost tradi- 
tion.”” What the professor needs is more individuals who regard 
teaching as a creative process and about each of whom it might be 
said, to borrow a description from Chaucer, “And gladly would he 
learn and gladly teach.” 


* Barzun, op. cit., p. 12. 
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Japanese Education—After the 
Americans Left 


DON ADAMS and MAMORU OSHIBA 
George Peabody College for Teachers 


The military occupation of Japan after its defeat in World War II 
has often been described as a happy experience for both conqueror 
and conquered. The Allied forces were well received, and there were 
few incidents to mar the development of a cooperative and even friendly 
atmosphere. American observers, depending on whether they were 
tough or tender-minded, were likely to view the situation in one of two 
ways. Some thought that the smooth service obviously obscured hidden 
motives, for the “slyness” and “cunning” of Japanese were well known. 
Others, equally sincere and equally naive, felt that since the Japanese 
were freed from those who had “misled them,” they automatically 
would embrace an individualistic, decentralized democratic way of life. 

In the first few years after the surrender many fast-moving reforms 
were effected which appeared to prove the validity of the thesis of the 
tender-minded. A fine democratic constitution was drawn up (written 
largely by the American military staff and later translated into the 
Japanese language) and readily approved. The mighty and feared 
huge industrial corporations were disbanded to allow more opportunity 
for the healthy growth of free enterprise. The police lost much of their 
power which they had often used in brutal fashion and officially assumed 
the roles of servants of the public rather than the strong arm for gov- 
ernment coercion. But nowhere were the democratic changes more 
dramatic than in the field of education. Here the control and adminis- 
tration were taken from Tokyo and decentralized to the province, 
municipality, and local community. Textbooks were no longer written 
in the Ministry of Education but by private authors to be published 
through private publishers. Educational opportunity, especially for 
girls, was extended; and more freedom was brought to the hitherto 
authoritarian classroom. American educators hailed the new policies 
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as representing the most successful exportation of American educational 
ideas. 

But with the expiration of the occupation in 1952, educational and 
political policies were implemented which seemed to show merit in the 
arguments of the tough-minded. Japan appeared to be moving away 
from the direction envisaged by the American military government, and 
Americans began to question the depth of postwar reforms. There was, 
in post-occupation Japan, a general movement toward centralization of 
control in areas of public concern, including education. Much of the 
authority given to the local educational authorities during the occupa- 
tion now reverted to the central Ministry of Education. Accompanying 
the movement of centralization were a re-introduction of formal morals 
teaching in the schools and the initiation of a teacher inspection system, 
requiring administrative personnel to draw up efficiency rating plans 
for all teachers. These reversals of policy did not always come easily, 
for they were opposed by some parents and many teachers. 

Since the policies of the occupation constitute a democratic experi- 
ment on a grand scale to make Japan a “show place of democracy in 
Asia,” the outcome of this experiment is of vital concern to Americans. 
The two authors of this article, one American and one Japanese, are 
educators who, from different vantage points, have closely observed 
recent educational changes in Japan. They have selected four impor- 
tant educational areas currently in a state of flux in Japan and will 
express their views on each. 


1. Educational Control. Three important changes in post-occupation 
Japan relating to educational control will be discussed here: the revi- 
sion of the school board system, the recentralization of control of text- 
books, and the creation of a system for rating teacher efficiency. A brief 
description of the postwar background of each of these changes will be 
given, and then each author will offer his interpretation. 

The establishment of local school boards was considered by the 
occupation authorities to be an important aspect of democratizing 
Japanese education. Acting on the recommendation of the first and 
second American Education Missions and with the support of liberal 
Japanese educators, laws were passed establishing local and prefectual 
school boards. These boards were designed to have wide policy-making 
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powers, and the Ministry of Education was thereby relegated to a 
service agency. After independence, new legislation provided that 
school board members who previously had been elected by the general 
public were henceforth to be appointed by the governor, in the case 
of the prefectual boards, and by the mayor, in case of the local boards. 
The actions and policies of the local boards became subject to the 
control of prefectual boards which, in turn, needed approval from the 
Ministry of Education on important policy matters. 

Another power stripped from the Japanese Ministry of Education 
during the postwar period was the publication of textbooks. Although 
the Ministry continued to set certain minimum standards, textbooks 
were allowed to be published by private publishers and selected for use 
by local school boards. Since independence, the Ministry has taken 
steps to more closely supervise the content of textbooks. Officials of the 
Ministry now read the manuscript of each proposed textbook before it 
is printed and make alterations consistent with the policies of the 
Ministry. Recent incidents have demonstrated the possibility of 
academic infringement by the Ministry on an author’s privilege to 
write the truth as he sees it. When reports were circulated on several 
occasions from textbook authors accusing the Ministry officials of 
substantially altering their interpretations, suspicion was expressed in 
some academic circles that government censorship had been revived. 

One of the severest educational controversies in post-occupation Japan 
concerned an efficiency rating system for teachers. In 1950 a law was 
passed, subjecting all public officials, including teachers, to evaluation. 
No attempt, however, was made to enforce this law with regard to 
teachers until 1958. At this time the Ministry of Education required 
that school boards observe the law and that principals be instructed 
to present rating lists of teachers. Strikes by teachers under the direc- 
tion of the Teachers’ Union ensued, and many principals refused to 
obey the order. In spite of this opposition the Ministry of Education has 


taken steps to see that evaluation of teachers is made as provided by 
law. 


Adams—I view these changes as part of the whole process of recen- 
tralization taking place in Japan. The Japanese government has justi- 
fied centralism as a means of eliminating the pernicious political 
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influences of certain groups, particularly the Teachers’ Union. How- 
ever, while it is true that the leftist-led Union successfully introduced 
propaganda into the schools, it is also true that many Japanese teachers 
who certainly are not Communist have opposed government action for 
professional, not political, reasons. The action taken by American 
authorities in advocating extensive decentralization of educational con- 
trol was probably hasty, for there are few roots in Japanese culture 
that would nourish the growth of decentralized authority. It may be 
that Americans, as they are often accused, are quixotically idealistic 
when working in other cultures; yet, on the other hand, extensive recen- 
tralization may be equally as hasty, considering that it is in opposition 
to the prevailing professional view. While I cannot agree with some 
of the occupation authorities who equated democratic education with 
localized control, I do feel that the Japanese too readily justify recen- 
tralization as the only way fitting the Japanese culture. 

The controversy over the location of decision-making powers in edu- 
cation indicates the lack of a generally acceptable social philosophy 
among Japanese leaders. For those who-seek philosophic guidelines for 
a new Japan by probing its past heritage of Confucian, Buddhist, and 
Shinto thought, a power structure with authority emanating from Tokyo 
becomes a logical conclusion. For others, who believe that the main- 
tenance of a hierarchical society with paternalistic social relationships, 
when coupled with Western institutional forms, has resulted in a dan- 
gerous national neurosis, new responsibilities for the community and 
new freedoms for the individual seem justifiable. This latter group 
argues that a creative, scientific and democratic society presupposes 
wide dissemination of decision-making opportunities and powers. 


Oshiba—As far as the revision of the school board system is con- 
cerned, the changes are, I think, generally natural and necessary. I 
am of the opinion that this educational reform, although made on the 
American model, was generally good for Japan. However, it was 
made too radically, as well as too hastily. The Japanese people were 
not accustomed to operating such an extremely decentralized system, 
and as a result there occurred something that the Americans, as well 
as the Japanese, did not foresee. Many teachers sought board member- 
ship and were elected with the backing of the Teachers’ Union. This 
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led in many cases to the Board becoming hardly more than a tool of 
the Teachers’ Union. Much confusion and many unwelcomed incidents 
followed which the Ministry was unable to quell due to its reduced 
status. 

By the revision of the law the situation has improved. One should 
not be so simple as to think of decentralization as democratic and 
centralization as undemocratic. Though I agree that the decentraliza- 
tion of the Japanese educational system was brought about for the pur- 
pose of democratization, I do not think it appropriate or just to call it 
reactionary and undemocratic if modification has been made in the 
direction of centralization. Nor do I believe, I must add, that complete 
recentralization should be adopted in Japanese education in the near 
future. 

Conflicts thus far between textbook authors and Ministry officials 
have been minor incidents. Often arguments have arisen merely over 
the factual bases of particular statements or conclusions. Considering 
the major importance of textbooks and the fact that mistakes of state- 
ment are sometimes found in them, it may be necessary for the Ministry 
to examine them strictly. 


2. Extension of Educational Opportunity. Four basic steps were 
taken by occupation authorities to assist in the realization of increased 
educational opportunity: (1) reorganization of a multi-tract system 
into a single-tract system with the concurrent extension of compulsory 
education from six to nine years; (2) provision for coeducation at the 
secondary and higher levels; (3) the establishment of part-time and 
correspondence education; (4) the restructuring of higher education, 
including the introduction of “American” style graduate programs and 
a system of junior colleges. 

In the post-occupation period, the following changes have taken 
place: (1) The last year of the junior high school (which is also the 
last year of compulsory education) now offers prevocational, as well 
as courses preparatory for high school. (2) Separate schools for girls 
and boys have appeared in some cases at the secondary level. (3) 
There has been an increase in the number of regular students but sur- 
prisingly a decrease in the number of part-time students. (4) New 
graduate courses have been added to the universities, but some faculties 
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still refuse to “Americanize” further by offering the Ph.D. degree. The 
reorganization and the functions of the junior colleges are still under 
discussion. 


Adams—Again these changes smack of American biases, and I think 
the ones that will remain must have roots in Japanese thinking. Con- 
sidering the tremendous drive of the Japanese people, nine years of 
compulsory education will probably stay in existence, as well as the 
part-time classes and correspondence courses. Although national uni- 
versities have been slow in accepting coeducation, I believe this will 
also remain, for there have been social forces at work in Japan even 
before World War II to bring such about. Increased availability of 
public schooling has been largely the product of modernization and 
industrialization of Japanese society which began during the Meiji 
Restoration in the nineteenth century. The changing attitude toward 
the role of Japanese women is the outgrowth of industrial needs, as 
well as postwar educational thought. Because of this, coeducation will 
be a lasting part of the Japanese scene. 

Although I am very critical of many of the practices of the prewar 
Japanese Universities, 1 cannot accept the validity of two of the 
significant changes urged by the Americans. The suggested extension 
of general education studies into the universities was, I believe, pre- 
mature considering the economic level of Japan. American educators 
have difficulty in accepting the idea that general education for a nation 
that cannot afford to give all of its youth a complete secondary educa- 
tion may reasonably stop at a pre-university level. Professional criti- 
cism could also be leveled at the formal graduate programs with their 
ritualism of prescribed courses. Japanese educators were correct in 
their analysis that such arrangements have bureaucratic but not scho- 
lastic significance and could not substitute for a prolonged intimate 
working relationship between professor and student. 


Oshiba—I feel that these changes are relatively minor and neither 
stimulate nor retard educational progress in Japan. Democracy requires 
a continuous extension of educational opportunity, and the Japanese 
people realize this. The endeavors they have made, in spite of their 
poverty, to establish the new junior high schools especially should be 
appreciated. I shall now explain my view on each of these changes: 
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(1) The re-introduction of a differentiated curriculum in the junior 
high school is not an act against equality of educational opportunity, 
nor is it a rebirth of the former dual-track system as some people 
claim. Rather, such modifications in the curriculum as have been 
made are for the purpose of providing more challenging experiences 
for the able students. 

(2) The introduction of coeducation was one of the best policies 
that the occupation left in Japan. Though it was enforced despite the 
wishes of most of the parents and teachers, the results have been gen- 
erally good, and the principle of coeducation has become firmly estab- 
lished. 

(3) Before the war only 15 per cent of elementary school graduates 
entered secondary schools. Now nearly 100 per cent of the Japanese 
youth enter the junior high school, and 60 per cent of these enter the 
senior high school. This may be the most remarkable proof of the 
extension of educational opportunity; but there are still problems with 
regard to the part-time schools. Employers, for example, are not 
willing for their employees to attend school; and big companies do not 
welcome graduates of the part-time schools but prefer to select their 
personnel from the regularly established institutions. 


(4) While it is true that some students in the new graduate courses 
are lower in academic competence than those of the prewar period, most 
of the ills of the Japanese university can be traced to its refusal to 
support modern or experimental ideas. 


3. Curriculum and Methods. In the postwar years the occupation 
authorities tended to make it possible for teachers to exercise more 
freedom in the development of curricular materials adapted to the 
needs and abilities of the individual student. By rewriting the history 
textbooks and excluding courses in Shushin (explicit instruction in 
moral education), nationalistic propaganda was eliminated. Liberal 
Japanese educators joined in the task of breaking the formal lecture- 
recitation method so common in Japanese prewar schools. Exuberant 
American advisers and Japanese scholars, fond of novelty, introduced 
such unJapanese-sounding schemes as the Virginia Plan and the Santa 
Barbara Plan. Even in remote Japanese hamlets, teachers could be 
found discussing the “experience curriculum.” 
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Post-occupation changes brought about largely by the Ministry of 
Education reversed many of these trends. As previously mentioned, the 
Ministry strengthened its supervision of the content of textbooks. Fur- 
ther, academic standards were tightened, and a special course in moral 
education was introduced into the schools. Some authorities stated that 
the excessive freedom introduced into the schools had ill effects upon 
the Japanese youth. Others claimed that the life-adjustment curriculum 
had promoted low academic standards. Although the schools did not 
acquire the semi-military aspects of prewar days, they did lose much 
of their progressive appearance. 

Adams—There seem to be two parallel movements in recent Japanese 
history affecting Japanese cultural and educational development. The 
first is a tremendous effort, extended by the Japanese, to acquire the 
technical skills needed by an advancing industrialized power. Parallel to 
this movement, however, has been the consistent efforts of Japanese 
leaders to preserve what they considered to be the true Japanese way 
of life. It seems to me that increased supervision of teaching, dissatis- 
faction with the social studies and other life-adjustment efforts, and 
the re-introduction of a separate morals course indicate that the older 
generation wishes to re-instill the tested values of the traditional way. 

On the other hand, a large proportion of the teachers have accepted 
the newer curriculum and methods and are resisting changes which 
may bring about the more formal, the more rigidly academic school. 
At least one study lends weight to this interpretation. A modest research 
project conducted by Colardarci [Arthur P. Colardarci, “The Profes- 
sional Attitudes of Japanese Teachers,” Journal of Educational 
Research, Vol. LI], No. 9, May, 1959, pp. 323-324] resulted in the 
conclusion that Japanese teachers were at least able to verbalize “reform 
consistent attitudes.” (Colardarci defines seven such attitudes: valuing 
pupil interests and purposes, emphasis upon inquiry, permissiveness in 
pupil control, willingness to encourage pupil participation, viewing 
the subject as having instrumental value—rather than disciplinary— 
willingness to recognize and provide for individual differences and 
ability, and optimism about pupil capacity for self-responsibility. ) 

Oshiba—Dr. Adams in his article, “The Rebirth of Moral Education 
in Japan,” [Comparative Education Review, Vol. IV, No. 1, June, 
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1960] maintains that recent changes in Japanese education are “nega- 
tive reactions to American reforms following World War II,” of which 
“the re-introduction of formal courses in moral education into the 
nation’s schools” was a culmination. Although some Japanese scholars 
share this opinion with Dr. Adams, I cannot agree. I believe that the 
introduction of the new moral education (not the prewar morals course, 
Shushin) was quite natural and necessary in Japan where religious 
influence is so weak. Shushin was first introduced into nineteenth cen- 
tury Japanese schools in imitation of the French “Cours de Morale.” 
Unfortunately during the decades prior to World War II Japanese 
militarists made extensive use of Shushin as a means of indoctrination. 
It was militarism that misled the Japanese people, and the contents 
of the newly established moral education is not reactionary but, on the 
contrary, quite moderate. 

With regard to the apparent widespread criticism of the “new” edu- 
cation, it only exposes the Japanese tendency to imitate foreigners. 
Japanese scholars are very diligent in introducing a new idea, a new 
thought, or a new theory from abroad. They have not failed to notice 
the decline in the popularity of progressive education in America. It 
is thus no wonder that to speak unfavorably of the “new” education 
has become fashionable. Japanese education is finally shaking itself 
free from the mere imitation of American education, though it still 
has much to learn from the latter. Japanese teachers understand and 
like the spirit of “new” education, but they are obliged to follow a 
somewhat more rigorous approach in order that students may be 
prepared for the severe entrance examinations. 


4. Youth Unrest. One of the most disturbing things to observers in 
post-occupation Japan is the unrest and insecurity of Japanese youth 
which has manifested itself through delinquency, politically aggressive 
student organizations, and a multiplicity of western fads. This general 
unrest became dramatically apparent to Americans when extensive 
student demonstrations forced the cancellation of a planned trip by 
former President Eisenhower. It could be expected that defeat in war, 
partial elimination of a paternalistic hierarchy of values, and the 
easy availability of the wondrous free ways of the victors should pro- 
mote insecurity and even license. Yet by 1961, sixteen years after the 
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end of World War II, the situation appears to be little, if any, better. 


Adams—The causes for the postwar youth problem in Japan are 
probably diverse. Certainly it is naive to blame the unrest, as some 
Japanese do, wholly on American movies, popular music, and pro- 
pressive educational methods. It is somewhat less naive but hardly 
satisfactory to suggest that the cause for the existing social and emo- 
tional problems of this generation of Japanese lies embedded in the 
“national psychology” of the people. To say that the recent outbreaks 
of violence and delinquency are a manifestation of irrationalism and 
emotionalism historically perceptible in the Japanese character still does 
not explain why these outbreaks have been so common during the last 
few years. 

The most valid interpretation of the unrest of young Japanese 
probably is related to the societal and family changes commented on 
previously. The Japanese youth who, in prewar times, lived in a tightly 
circumscribed world with well-defined codes of loyalty and obedience 
had little opportunity to make individual decisions. Their acceptance 
in postwar times of the materialism, and superficially of the social 
habits of a commercialized and individualized society, left them with- 
out moorings. The Japanese youth appeared in haste to discard tradi- 
tional values; yet neither family nor school has been able to assist 
him in finding appropriate substitutes. Many Western religious and 
secular values are unacceptable or incomprehensible to the majority of 
young Japanese; but no new Japanese Way has thus far appeared which 
can synthesize the individualistic values requisite to living in modern 
Japan with the charm and stability of old Japan. 


Oshiba—Whenever I visited a high school in America, I made it a 
rule to explain the real situation that prevented President Eisenhower 
from visiting Japan. Communists are not so powerful in Japan. But 
not only the Communists but also the general public joined the demon- 
strations to oppose inviting Mr. Eisenhower. As the former premier of 
Japan tried to cling to his power by inviting the American president, 
the people rose against him. Especially the impetuous but idealistic 
young people were vigorously involved in leading the demonstrations. 

After speaking these words before groups of happy American stu- 
dents, I often wondered whether Japanese students would have raised 
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such noise if they had been put in as comfortable a situation as Ameri- 
can students enjoyed. I could not help sympathizing with the Japanese 
students. But the difference between conditions in America and in 
Japan are not only in student life. In fact, the whole Japanese people, 
as well as the youth, are in a state of unrest. Adults are only covering 
up their frustrations and insecurity. Too many people are crowded 
on the two small islands. Though the Japanese people have recovered 
from the damages of war, their economic situation still is not sound. 
Though they realize that they cannot live without America, their country 
is located too close to the Communist countries to ignore the fact. What 
would happen to them if war broke out? The youth comprehends the 
agony of the nation very well, and they see about them the poverty, 
hypocrisy, and corruption of the adult world. Yet they must study hard 
in order to pass the severe entrance examinations to college, for failure 
here means the end of all ambitious dreams of the future. Even aca- 
demic success and a university diploma usually mean long, frustrating 
years of office work with low economic returns. It is rather natural, 
then, that their young, adventurous spirit sometimes drives them to 
caprice. It is beyond the strength of education to solve this unrest, for 
its roots are both economic and social. 
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Reading Instruction: 
A Reconceptualization 


JOHN R. KINZER 
The Ohio State University 


Reading can no longer be considered merely as a “school subject” 
which some people might be privileged to learn and wear as an adorn- 
ment. Speaking, for example, is not a school subject; it has for many 
millenia been too pervasive. Speaking is something one learns because 
everyone is doing it, and speaking is a skill absolutely necessary to 
human survival. I know of no non-talking human groups. This sym- 
bolic behavior is the primary difference between man and the other 
animals. Man can carry the most important parts of his world with 
him, both in time and in place. Today reading has joined speaking as 
a completely necessary skill, and it is linked with speaking as an 
integral part of child development in almost all societies. 

Reading and talking, and their complementary aspects, writing and 
listening, are all parts of a complete inter-communication skill matrix. 
These various skills can hardly be broken down or abstracted even for 
purposes of instruction. Hence, our emphasis in recent years upon 
“the language arts.”’ I will try to deal with the combination of speaking 
and reading because many of the difficulties presently encountered in 
learning to read English can be lessened by considering the intimate 
connection between a child’s speech and beginning reading. 

The present controversy about reading instruction could not occur 
except for the fact that speaking and reading are separated for instruc- 
tional purposes. It is time that we not only consider them together but 
know why they must be considered together. In order to do this I must 
present some history. The controversy in the field of reading instruction 
came about because of two facts. The parties to the controversy singled 
out a single fact as fundamental and devised instructional procedures 
on the assumption that the one fact chosen could be used with little re- 
gard for the other. This is a prime example of over-simplifying some- 
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thing that is not simple. These two facts do not stand as separate en- 
tities. 

The first fact is that English is a language with an alphabet. True, 
but English is not like Spanish or Italian, it is more like French in 
that the letters and combinations do not stand for unique sounds. There 
is no definite sound-to-letter relationship in English. However, it was 
assumed since English is an alphabetic language that it should be possi- 
ble to construct the written language out of these alphabetic elements. 
This can be done if proper regard is given to the multitude of excep- 
tions and complexities occasioned by English being a hybrid language. 
It would be much better to consider the alphabet and word analysis as 
an abstract process which could ultimately be helpful in learning to 
write and spell, but not much help in the beginning in relating written 
symbols to spoken symbols, as indeed it isn’t. The connecting of oral 
symbols with objects, followed by connecting written symbols with 
objects is the temporal order in which language is learned. English, it 
turns out, is only partially phonetic, and therein lies the difficulty in 


using an alphabetic or phonetic analysis as the basis for beginning 
reading instruction. 


The second fact, and the notion upon which most present reading 
instruction in America is based, is the discovery that printed words have 
characteristic shapes and are recognizable as unitary wholes. This is 
true, but it is not a sufficient basis for the development of a self-con- 
tained instructional method for teaching beginning reading. I am 
referring to the discovery by James McKeen Cattell in 1883 in Leipzig 
while he was a graduate student of psychology in the laboratory of 
Wilhelm Wundt, namely, that it takes almost twice as long to read both 
words and letters which have no connections than those which are 
embedded in a meaningful context. This means that one can identify 
a whole word just as easily and as quickly as any single letter com- 
prising it.” 

By the 1920’s this important discovery had influenced some American 
educators to the point where they were willing to junk the old phonetic 
system of teaching reading and to emphasize a “look and say” approach 





1 Cattell, James McKeen. “Ueber die Zeit der Erkennung and Benennung von Schrift- 
zeichen, Bildern und Farben.” Philosophische Studien, 1885, 2, 635-650. 
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to beginning reading. It works. But in junking the phonetic approach 
a difficulty was introduced which had not been a problem under the 
old method. The old method had its own problems. The “look and 
say” method is just fine for the very beginners, but one cannot possibly 
live long enough to develop much of a vocabulary, and one does not 
learn how to analyze and discover new words. This latter feature was 
the greatest value of the older approach. This is where phonetic analysis 
must come back into the picture. The problem is to get these two aspects 
into the proper developmental sequence. These two facts must be 
brought into relationship with the process of learning within a given 
individual. 


Reading can be learned only as an aspect of total language develop- 
ment along the dimension of time. Speech comes first. Oral language 
is learned by infants in contact with their parents and their siblings. 
Speech sounds become symbols for objects and associations are estab- 
lished quite naturally. Children are able to respond to many thousand 
orally presented symbols by the age they enter upon formal schooling. 
The ubiquitarian printed words are also symbols for objects. 

Another fact now enters the picture. Children are curious, unless 
that curiosity has been prematurely removed by conventional schooling 
and other forms of acculturation. The child will want to know what 
those little black marks are. Here is the transition point. 


The members of the child’s family must teach the child that these 
printed marks also represent objects. An object not only has a noise 
associated with it, but a little black mark can also be associated with 
an object. (Do not fear anthropomorphising at this point.) It is per- 
fectly proper to refer to the little black mark as “saying” something 
just as a sound says something. Now the child has two associations 
for the same object. Words can be either spoken or written, as we well 
know. Help the child to associate both the sounds and the little black 
marks with objects. This is the place to emphasize the shape of the 
little black marks that are the whole word. This is not the place to 
talk about ABC’s or engage in phonetic analysis. The child will single 
those paris out as soon as he is aware of them and not before. 


Here you can see that my emphasis is upon the learner and not 
upon the teacher or the teaching process. Reading can be understood 
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only as a learning situation for an individual. The important elements 
are thrown entirely out of perspective by an emphasis upon teaching 
and teaching methods. The parents and teachers are facilitators of 
learning and development; to assure any other role can be disastrous 
to the learner. Many teachers, many parents, and most critics of school 
practices do not understand that language development in a child is 
behavioral and that the study of language in children is primarily psy- 
chological in nature and not mechanical. Development cannot be 


forced, but it can be nurtured by those who understand the learning 
process in children. 


Hence, we must attend to the temporal sequence in language learning. 
First, and always, there are experiences. Second, these experiences 
must become associated with oral speech. Third, written symbols are 
also experiences and must be shown to be connected with experiences 


as oral words are. The important generalization here is the temporal 
sequence. 


The parents and teachers must know that children are developing a 


world of language and that education is the formal means whereby that 
world is constructed. 


A quotation from Roger Brown indicates the problem:’ 


A symbol cannot represent its meaning to 
someone who has no experience with the thing 
signified. The writer and his reader must 

see the same world in the same way. 


Teachers must understand the rationale of this process as well as 
they know the techniques of teaching. Teachers know about experience 
charts and other paraphernalia, but they must understand the rationale 
of their methods. Education is world-building.’ Language makes it 
possible for us to have a much more complex world, but it is a world 
of one’s own making and all of us should understand that fact. 








? Brown, Roger. Words and Things: An Introduction to Language. 1958, Glencoe, Illinois, 
The Free Press, p. 59. 


® Davidson, Thomas. Education as World-Building. 1925, Cambridge, Massachusetts, The 
Harvard University Press. 
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Promoting Critical Thinking in 


International Studies 


JOHN MARTIN RICH 
State College at Oneonta 
New York 


Life today is fraught with awesome problems and responsibilities. 
The immanence of global destruction confronts and confounds man 
while he tensely explores ways of giving life to effective international 
controls. And he finds himself in a world where chaotic upheavals are 
precipitously ushered in by revolutionary political and social changes. 

American education, however, has not been oblivious to these prob- 
lems. Schools have taken up the challenge by recognizing that an 
understanding of peoples and ideologies of other lands has never been 
more imperative; consequently, in many social studies classrooms, an 
increasing emphasis has been given this area of study. 


A major objective of many of these studies is to foster enlightenment 
and a critical understanding and interpretation of international affairs. 
Many teachers no longer study a country exclusively by a data-collect- 
ing, factual approach, but study it, moreover, as a cultural area in 
which the behavior of human beings and the activities of nations are 
placed within their respective cultural contexts. In addition to this 
approach, a critical appraisal of a greater magnitude could be under- 
taken. For within the process of collecting and interpreting data and 
placing it within the framework of its own cultural context, there is no 
guarantee that the teacher will deal with essential concepts that lie at 
the core of world trends and problems. 


There are a number of essential concepts, no matter what cultural 
area is studied, that should be given primary consideration. I used a 
few of these basic concepts in my seventh grade social studies classes 
to heighten understanding of world affairs and promote critical think- 
ing. What follows is an account of the procedure employed and the 
thinking of pupils on these concepts. 
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1. People in the world differ greatly 


This concept was presented and illustrated by drawing on diverse 
behavioral and cultural patterns from many areas of the world. After 
these differences were clearly understood, I asked, “Why do people 
around the world differ greatly?” Several different reasons were 
offered. “Different languages” was given by one pupil. This opened 
an opportunity to probe further. “Why are there many different lan- 
guages or dialects in certain areas of the world?” “What effect do these 
different languages have on human differences?” These were some of 
the questions asked. 


Several other pupils suggested that “people have different beliefs” ; 
but, when asked why this is so, many were exceedingly perplexed. One 
or two finally suggested that “People are taught different things.” 
Pupils were encouraged to think through this response. Some thought 
they knew, but said they could not explain. I attempted to present a 
clear, simplified explanation, making sure that some questions remained 
unanswered so as to encourage further thinking. One pupil volunteered 
that people are different because they have been isolated from others. 
Then a lively discussion ensued on the effects of geography on human 
differences. Later, I tried to point out that democracy is built on 
diversity—not uniformity—and this is one important way our system 
differs from totalitarian states. And I suggested that human diversity 
fosters human progress whenever views are sympathetically entertained 
and there is agreement on the means used to attain ends, such as belief 
in democratic practices as a means to attain diverse goals. After this 
idea was exploded, pupils raised questions that tended to move us in to 
our second concept. 


2. There are basic characteristics shared by all people 


After discussing human differences, pupils found it difficult to 
think of what characteristics all people have in common. Besides as- 
serting that all people are human beings, they seemed unable to specify 
how people are alike. After thinking through several ideas, a number 
of pupils stated that we all have the same basic bodily parts and the 
same organic system, though some quickly exclaimed that this does not 
hold true for all people. And, at this point, I explained that we all have 
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the same neuro-muscular system through which we learn; thereafter 
a discussion ensued on the implications of this idea. As we moved on, 
some suggested that all people have a religion; but, after the class 
considered this for a while, a few rejected this idea and substituted the 
notion that all people manifest some form of faith. It was also sug- 
gested that all people have some feeling of ‘right and wrong’; others 
pointed out that, although most people have such conceptions, they do 
not necessarily agree. Then I raised two questions: “Are there certain 
principles that everyone should believe in?” “How do we determine if 
one form of conduct is ‘better’ than another?” These questions provoked 
thought, but they tended to be too philosophical for pupils of their age 
level. One pupil stated that “All people want freedom,” but he was 
unable to get his classmates to agree. After this idea was explored, I 
suggested that all people live in groups and show similarities in regu- 
lating their group life. This led into a brief and simplified analysis 
and exposition of social institutions, small group behavior and norma- 
tive integration. 


3. Two-thirds of the world’s population is dark-skinned 

On presenting this concept, pupils eventually were led to speculate 
on the validity of beliefs in racial superiority, which took the form of 
a modified debate of the ‘nature vs. nurture’ controversy. After concur- 
ring that ostensible racial differences should be attributed to unequal 
civic and educational opportunities, the discussion moved to an analysis 
of the causes and effects of prejudice. One conclusion tended to emerge: 
America is losing ground internationally, especially with the under- 
developed nations of the world, due to its inability to solve its own 
racial problems; thus the leading countries during the latter half of 
the twentieth century will be those that understand the problems and 
aspirations of the dark-skinned peoples. 


4. There is a population explosion in the world today 

Some pupils were unaware of the population explosion, while those 
who were informed could not differentiate between the type of popula- 
tion growth occurring in the United States and the population problems 
experienced in Asia. In order to make this differentiation clear, the 
class was led into a discussion of the influence of population, tech- 
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nology, scientific knowledge and other factors on standards of living. 
This led us somewhat afield, but it provided an opportunity to consider 
economic and technological problems that affect human well-being. A 
sociological analysis of the roles of the members of a family in rural, 
agrarian societies as contrasted to families in urban, industrial societies 
was undertaken to elucidate the relationship of family size to social 
custom and the economic level of a culture. The pupils experienced 
little difficulty understanding ideas associated with the family, perhaps 
because these experiences were so much a part of their lives. Finally, 
the concept of scarcity of goods was considered. 


5. Revolution is a characteristic of today’s world 


The concept of revolution was not completely foreign to the class. 
From their work with current events, they were able to identify many 
nations where revolutions had occurred during the past few years. 
But they found it more difficult to assess the underlying reasons for 
this unrest. A few pupils pointed out that “people did not like the way 
they had been treated.” This remark encouraged an analysis of actual 
conditions that led to revolts and uprisings. The role of international 
communism in world revolutions was discussed; however revolutions 
were noted where communism did not play a significant part. Pupils 
were encouraged to observe the social consequences, as well as the 
means used by insurgents to bring about their goals, in specific revolu- 
tions. The contention that the United States is not sympathetically 
attuned to the aspirations of the emerging nations of the world was 
given careful consideration. Pupils tended to agree that America’s 
hope of maintaining its position of strength in the world community 
was in no small measure contingent upon a revitalization of leadership 
and vision in this area. 

These were the concepts that we analyzed in class. This is not to 
assume, however, that equally important alternative concepts should not 
be presented. Selection was based on an evaluation of the concepts 
that most likely, at this stage in pupil development, would be of most 
value to the class. In retrospect, this approach yielded good results in 
enlarging understanding of world affairs and in promoting critical 
thinking. This may recommend it to others who are contemplating a 
similar undertaking. 











Letter-Writing Ability of Fourth 
Grade Pupils 


KATHERINE CRAWFORD and 
NEAL R. EDMUND 

Temple University 

Philadelphia 


Since language ability is positively correlated with intelligence one 
might expect pupils of higher intelligence to demonstrate greater writ- 
ing competence than pupils whose intelligence quotients fall along the 
lower ranges of the scale. One might also expect pupils in the upper 
range of intelligence to possess more interest in writing and conse- 
quently a greater desire to write letters than pupils of less intelligence. 
The question remains, of course, are these hypotheses tenable? 


Purposes. The present study attempted to assess the degree of the 
relationship existing between: (1) pupil intelligence and competence 
in writing letters, (2) intelligence and the desire to write, (3) pupil 
sex and desire to write, (4) pupil intelligence and handwriting ability 
and, (5) pupil sex and handwriting ability. 


Procedure. The study involved eighty-seven pupils whose ages were 
eight and nine. These pupils were enrolled in grade four of a public 
elementary school in Metropolitan Philadelphia. The subjects ranged 
in intelligence from an I1.Q. of 82 to 135. 


Letter-Writing is seldom if ever taught formally before fourth grade. 
Such was the case in the school from which the selection was taken, and 
even then it was taught during the latter part of the year. The subjects 
surveyed therefore, had had no formal instruction in letter-writing nor 
had they written letters in the classroom during the year. 

The teachers participating in the study administered a short written 
questionnaire to the pupils on the same morning in October, 1960. 
The questionnaire read as follows: “We would like to know more about 
the way boys and girls feel about writing letters. Would you please 
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answer the following questions as truthfully as you can?” (1) Do you 
like to write letters? (2) If you do, please tell briefly why you like to 
write them. (3) About how many letters do you write during a school 
year? (4) How many, if any, do you write outside of school? (5) If 
you do not like to write letters, would you tell why you do not. (6) 
Please use a sheet of paper to write a letter to some person or business 
of your choice. Attach your letter to this questionnaire. 

Pupils were given sufficient time to complete the questionnaire and 
write the letter. The teachers did not help nor rush them, but merely 
explained the assignment, passed out paper and collected the materials 
at the end of the allotted time. 

Data gathered readily revealed pupil competence in letter-writing 
form and content. The form of the letter was scaled and graded: very 
good, good, average, low average and poor. If a pupil used proper 
punctuation, paragraphing, and put the parts of the letter in the proper 
position, he received a grade of very good. Those students who omitted 
parts of the letter were consequently graded lower, as shown in Table I. 

The content of the letter was also graded on a five-point scale. If the 
letter possessed good ideas, clearly expressed, and was written in an 
interesting style, it received a score of very good. The rest of the letters 
were scaled downward to those completely devoid of ideas and interests. 


Handwriting was marked good, if legible and poor if difficult to 
read. Intelligence scores were obtained from the official school records. 


Findings. In the present study the pupils of higher intelligence, 110 
to 135, wrote the most interesting and understandable letters. Most of 
the letters were of the friendly type, though some pupils among those 
with the highest intelligence quotients wrote business letters, ordering 
items of personal interest. It was interesting to see that their letters 
followed the form currently used in business letters. 

A slightly greater proportion of the pupils in the 110 to 135 intelli- 
gence bracket than from the average and lower intelligence groups, 
reported that they liked to write letters. The “brighter” pupils gave 
many reasons for wanting to write. The following are the most common 
ones: (1) to keep in contact with friends and relatives far away, (2) 
to pass time in an interesting manner, (3) just for fun, (4) to improve 
handwriting and, (5) for sending things and receiving mail. 
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In general the handwriting of the pupils involved was of good 
quality. There were, however, twenty-six pupils who needed improve- 
ment in the formation of letters and spacing. Some of the girls wrote 
more legibly than the boys, but this number was not appreciable. 


Conclusions. With no formal instruction in letter-writing, those 
pupils of high intelligence wrote letters of greater interest, used correct 
form with greater frequency, and in general, wrote more legibly than 
did their colleagues of average and low. intelligence. Although the 
majority of pupils, 77 out of 87, indicated they liked to write letters, 
the highest proportion expressing a desire to write came from the 
“bright” group, The reasons given by these pupils for wanting to 
write were both reasonable and mature. 



































1. Q. Desire to Write Content and Form Legibility 
SCORE Boys Girls Boys Girls Boys Girls 
Yes No] Yes No|L.A. V.C. G. A P. L.A. V.G. G A P. G. P. G. P. 
110-135 | 15 2 17 1 2 0 5 3 7 3 5 3 4 2 13 4 4 5 
90-109 | 17 5 18 0 6 2 1 2 ll 7 3 2 2 5 14 ? 15 4 
80- 89 3 2 7 0 1 0 0 0 4 4 0 0 1 2 1 + 4 2 
TOTAL] 35 9 42 1 9 2 6 5 22 14 8 5 7 9 28 15 33 1) 
Intelligence, Writing Ability, and Desire to Write 
Table I 


Ratings of 87 Fourth Grade Pupils with Regard to 


Girls appear to have a stronger desire to write than boys. In fact, 
only one girl out of 43 voiced no writing desire. It is possible, of 
course, that girls (especially young ones) have a greater desire to 
please than do boys. It is possible that all the subjects of this study 
were influenced by what they perceived the teacher would consider an 
acceptable answer, but the problem of obtaining honest answers is one 
peculiar to all self-reporting devices. 

What about sex and handwriting? The results of this survey seem 
to reaffirm what elementary school teachers already know, namely, that 
girls write more legibly than boys. 

A final conclusion and perhaps the most important one that can 
be drawn from an investigation such as this, is that we cannot expect 
all pupils to perform equally well in writing letters. We must diagnose 
interests and abilities carefully and work toward developing writing 
competence that is consistent with the variables of sex and intelligence. 
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Improving the Administration of 


Off-Campus Student Teaching 


ALEXANDER M. CHABE 
State University of New York 
College of Education 
Fredonia 


Introduction 

With the desire to improve the administration of the off-campus 
student teaching program at Park College, Parkville, Missouri, the 
writer undertook a study’ of administrative policies and practices re- 
lated to off-campus elementary student teaching in Missouri. The 
administrative aspects selected for consideration were: (1) policy de- 
velopment, (2) contractual relationships, (3) institutional control, (4) 
financial arrangements, (5) transportation considerations, (6) in- 
service training of cooperating school system personnel, and (7) follow- 
up services for graduates. 


Procedure 


The literature and research studies concerned with the administra- 
tion of the off-campus program of student teaching were carefully 
reviewed. From 95 principles revealed in the literature and research 
studies, 20 were formulated; that is, they were put in systematic form 
and supported by written statements from various educators and author- 
ities on student teaching. 

A ballot form of the principles was presented to 15 selected jurors. 
Seventeen principles were justified by 13 jurors and constituted a set 
of professional criteria. The aspect of transportation considerations 
was not considered, since principles pertaining to that aspect were 
not justified. 

A questionnaire, based on the 17 professional criteria, was then 





1 Chabe, Alexander M., An Analysis of Administrative Policies and Practices Related to 
Off-Campus Student Teaching in Missouri, Unpublished Ed.D. dissertation, Indiana Uni- 
versity, 1959, 357 pp. 
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prepared. After refinement and validation through a pilot study, the 
questionnaire was sent to 23 Missouri institutions. Replies were re- 
ceived from all 23 institutions for a 100 percent return. However, only 
20 institutions offered an off-campus program of elementary student 
teaching. Therefore, the results of the study were based on ques- 
tionnaire responses from 20, or 100 percent, of the institutions which 
had a program of off-campus elementary student teaching. 

To confirm the reliability of the questionnaire data, interviews were 
conducted with the director of elementary student teaching in five 
selected Missouri institutions. 

Using five levels of implementation, the administrative practice at 
Park College and in the Missouri institutions was appraised. Those 
levels of implementation and their equivalent percentage ranges arbi- 
trarily adopted were: (1) fully implemented, 100 percent, (2) sub- 
stantially implemented, 99 to 66 percent, (3) moderately implemented, 
65 to 34 percent, (4) partially implemented, 33 to one percent, and 
(5) not implemented, zero percent. 


Major Findings 

The major findings related to administrative practice were as fol- 
lows: 

1. In 17, or 85 percent, of the institutions, written policy statements 
governed the operation of the off-campus elementary student teaching 
program. 

2. In 12, or 60 percent, of the institutions, there was a verbal under- 
standing or consent existing between the institution and the cooperating 
school system. There was an official letter of recognition existing be- 
tween the institution and cooperating school system in six, or 30 percent, 
of the institutions; a written contractual agreement existing in five, or 
25 percent; and a written memorandum between the institution and 
cooperating school system in three, or 15 percent, of the institutions. 


3. Making classroom visits to the student teacher and holding con- 
ferences with the student teacher and cooperating school personnel were 
methods of supervising the cooperating school experiences of the ele- 
mentary student teacher in all of the 20 institutions. 


4. From one through four supervisory visits were made to an ele- 
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mentary student teacher throughout the period of off-campus elemen- 
tary student teaching in 11, or 55 percent, of the institutions; from 
five through nine such visits in six, or 30 percent; from 10 through 14 
in two, or 10 percent; and 15 or more in one, or five percent, of the 
institutions. 

5. No institutional budgetary allocation was made to the off-campus 


elementary student teaching program in 13, or 65 percent, of the insti- 
tutions. 


6. In 16, or 80 percent, of the institutions, the cooperating teachers 
were not remunerated for services rendered to the off-campus elemen- 
tary student teaching program. 


7. No program of in-service training of cooperating school system 
personnel was provided in 14, or 73.7 percent of the institutions 
reporting. 

8. In five, or 100 percent, of the institutions reporting, individual 
conferences or consultations were a type of in-service training activity 
held. Group conferences or meetings were another type of in-service 
training activity held in three, or 60 percent, of the institutions re- 
porting. 

9. In 10, or 50 percent, of the institutions, a program of follow-up 


services for graduates who were former elementary student teachers 
was provided. 


Conclusions and Implications 


From an analysis of the data, the following conclusions and implica- 
tions were drawn: 


1. The formulation of written objectives, the development of plans 
or policies, and the evaluation of the student teaching program were 
generally not a cooperative endeavor involving teacher education 


institution personnel, cooperating school system personnel, and student 
teachers. 


2. The institutions should explore the possibility of drawing up, 
for an agreed period, a comprehensive written contractual agreement 
or a memorandum with the cooperating school system. 


3. The institutions had enough control in the cooperating school to 
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supervise, in a general way, the experiences of the elementary student 
teacher. 


4. The study indicated the desirability of an increase in the number 
of supervisory visits to be made to an elementary student teacher. 

5. The practice of accepting the cooperating teacher as a member 
of both the public school and the teacher education institution faculties 
had not been implemented. 


6. Generally, cooperating teachers were granted recognition of some 
type for their services rendered to the student teaching program. 

7. Generally, the need and value of an institutional budgetary allo- 
cation to the student teaching program were not recognized. 


8. Institutions generally needed to be more cognizant of the value 
and importance of remunerating cooperating teachers for services 
rendered to the student teaching program. 

9. The institutions needed to pay increased attention to the values 
of a program of in-service training of cooperating school system 
personnel which also provided various types of in-service training 
activities. 

10. The value of providing a program of follow-up services for 
graduates who were former elementary student teachers was recognized 
by 50 percent of the institutions. 

11. Institutions generally were cognizant of the value of appraising 
the student teaching program through follow-up study of the success of 
its graduates in subsequent field positions. 

12. Many of the 17 professional criteria needed fuller implementa- 
tion, both at Park College and in the 19 Missouri teacher education 
institutions. 


Recommendations: 

Based on the findings of the study, the following recommendations 
are made for the improvement or development of the off-campus elemen- 
tary student teaching program in the teacher education institutions 
studied: 

1. A council on student teaching should be organized and should 
include in its membership the student teaching staff, cooperating teach- 
ers, administrators and/or supervisors of the cooperating school sys- 
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tem, other members of the education faculty, members of the academic 
faculty, and student teachers, 


2. A comprehensive written contractual agreement with the cooperat- 
ing school system should exist for an agreed period and should be 
renewed only if mutually satisfactory relationships exist in the conduct 
of student teaching. 


3. Granting expense money to cooperating teachers for regional and 
state conferences on student teaching, and paying professional mem- 
bership dues to the Association for Student Teaching, should be consid- 
ered by the institutions. 


4. Institutions should seek to obtain sufficient institutional budgetary 
support for the student teaching program. 


5. Cooperating teachers serving Missouri institutions should be re- 
munerated on an equitable and comparable basis of payment. 


6. In cooperation with officials of the cooperating school system, 
institutions should regularly conduct workshops and organize study 


groups concerned with the student teaching program and its procedures 
and problems. 


7. Workshop and study group membership should include the stu- 
dent teaching staff, cooperating teachers, administrators and/or super- 
visors of the cooperating school system, other members of the education 
faculty, members of the academic faculty, and student teachers. 


8. The cost of in-service training of cooperating school system per- 
sonnel should be mutually shared with the cooperating school system. 


9. Institutions should develop an organized and comprehensive pro- 
gram of follow-up, continuing from one to two years after the gradua- 
tion of the former elementary student teacher. 


10. The institution should provide on-the-job assistance to the gradu- 
ate through visitation, if possible, to the employing school. 
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A Social Science Field Trip Program 


JOHN W. DYKSTRA 
Jersey City State College 


Educators have long been cognizant of the limitations of confining all 
teaching to the classroom. In subject matter areas such as social science 
the shortcomings of an approach that involves no first-hand utilization 
of the resources of the outside world are particularly pronounced. 

Special problems are encountered at the secondary and college level, 
however, in the effective utilization of field trips. One of the problems 
is the difficulty of finding adequate blocks of time. Few outside experi- 
ences are feasible which can be confined to a single class period. A 
great many require a full day; and as a consequence students must be 
excused from several other classes when an instructor plans such an 
activity for his class. 

Those instructors whose subjects do not lend themselves so well to 
field trips, along with those whose educational outlook makes them 
skeptical about their worth, may be particularly disconcerted at having 
their classes cancelled to accommodate someone else’s trip. At the 
college level one sometimes hears the accusation that a cavalier attitude 
toward attending classes is engendered by the condoning of frequent 
field trip absences. 

At Jersey City State College an experimental program for senior 
social science majors was recently undertaken which involved the set- 
ting aside of one day per week exclusively for field trips. In this way 
the aforementioned difficulty was eliminated. 

The trips were designed to provide supplementary insights into all 
of the social science areas. Time was set aside to give students back- 
ground information about places they were to visit, as well as to permit 
discussion of what was seen on the previous trip. Preparation for trips 
also involved required and suggested reading. 

The program was unique, to the best of the writer’s knowledge, in 
being a required part of the program for the preparation of high school 
social science teachers. It was not the intention that it should replace 
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the utilization of appropriate field trips in existing courses. It was felt, 
however, that a desirable range of such experiences might best be 
obtained through the inauguration of a social science field trip program. 

In a location such as the metropolitan New York area the problem 
of the organizer of a series of such field trips is not one of locating 
enough sites deserving first-hand observation; it is one of selecting from 
among many intriguing possibilities. Several criteria influenced the 
choice of field trips in the Jersey City College program. Pre-eminent was 
the concern that the experience make a vital contribution to the student’s 
comprehension of a significant aspect of social science. A secondary 
determinant was the desire to maintain some sort of balance in the 
coverage given to the respective social science disciplines. 


Considerations of proximity entered into the inclusion of certain spots 
in our itinerary; it seemed wise, for example, to pay a visit to the 
nearby Vanderbilt Mansion after having traveled one hundred miles 
for the primary purpose of seeing the Home and Library of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt at Hyde Park. Care was given, too, not to duplicate trips that 
were customarily taken to enrich existing courses. 

In planning this field trip series it seemed desirable to give preference 
to visits to spots that students would not be able to visit so readily as 
individuals. This focused attention upon such travel goals as social 
agencies, state institutions, and private enterprises of particular social 
significance. It was thought that such museums as were included on the 
itineraries might most profitably be some of the less well-known ones, 
which are often rich in useful materials. Our seniors were all quite 
familiar with the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
City; until our visit only a couple had been across the street to view 
the rich resources of the New York Historical Society, however. 

Care was taken, too, that the visual aspects of the trip were sufficiently 
rewarding to justify the undertaking. When it is the speakers who pro- 
vide all of the worthwhile insights it seems far more expedient to bring 
them to the class, rather than the other way around. 

It was early decided that this series would avoid the common ten- 
dency to crowd an excessive number of stops into a field trip day. The 
day is then a clock dominated one; a kaleidoscope of rather superficial 
impressions typically results. The effect is reminiscent of the whirl- 
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wind two week tours of Europe that allot a morning to Florence, an 
afternoon to Venice, and cover The Netherlands between planes. 


On the Jersey City State College field trips an effort was made to 
keep regimentation to a minimum. To accommodate individual differ- 
ences in interest students were, whenever feasible, permitted to explore 
the places visited individually. Such an arrangement was particularly 
desirable at a place such as the Roosevelt Library, where there is a 
diverse assortment of materials on display, and attendants are available 
to answer questions. 


A modified version of this procedure was followed on the visit to 
the New York Historical Society. Here a member of the staff gave an 
orientation talk on the services and possessions of the Society, after 
which he took the group on a quick tour of the premises, so as to provide 
a general acquaintance with the displays. Students were then free to 
return to rooms of particular interest to them. 

It also seemed desirable, insofar as possible, to have the day’s activi- 
ties center around one core of interest, rather than have visits to several 
locations with no meaningful relationship. For example, “housing” 
was the subject investigated on one of our trips; “penal institutions” on 
another; and “mass production industries” on a third. 

Occasionally the proximity of a major point of interest not related 
to the subject being investigated warranted the suspension of this gen- 
eral principle. The location of the Stock Exchange was such that it was 
included on what was essentially a walking tour of the historic spots of 
lower Manhattan. 

A couple of decades ago personnel pressed into service to act as 
guides for groups visiting businesses or industries often had few quali- 
fications and little inclination toward assuming this role. In the present 
public relations minded era, however, highly trained guides, eager to 
be of service, are much more typical. Increasingly private firms as well 
as public agencies are not only willing to have student visitors, but are 
eager to have the opportunity to educate the public. 

The very fact that some of the spokesmen encountered on a field trip 
will present a partisan view of the subject being investigated places 
certain obligations upon the instructor. Contrasting viewpoints and inter- 
pretations should be presented or elicited through discussion in follow- 
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up sessions. The one-sided presentation can be utilized to sharpen the 
power of critical judgment of the student. 


It was my experience that the social scientist must stress to the repre- 
sentative in a manufacturing enterprise the primary concerns of his 
course in order to get the sort of coverage desired. There is a tendency 
for the standard presentation to be preoccupied with the technological 
achievements of the enterprise (cars manufactured per hour, etc.), to 
the exclusion of other matters of interest to the social scientist. Without 
advance notice spokesmen are often unprepared to answer questions 
pertaining to plant-community relations, the firm’s bureaucratic struc- 
ture, and such subjects. 

When it is possible it is well to inform speakers and guides of the 
extent of previous study of the subject by the class, as well as of the 
topic or topics whose discussion would be of greatest value. Without 
any guidance officials are likely to present more or less standardized 
speeches which they have perfected for delivery to general audiences. 
I have had the misfortune of having a representative from a state anti- 
discrimination agency (not New Jersey’s) give a routine brotherhood 
talk to a group of advanced sociology students, who had spent the 
better part of a semester studying inter-group relations. Adequate 
communication beforehand can usually prevent such unrewarding 
episodes. 

The opportunity to question individuals not merely as an incidental 
accompaniment to a conducted tour, but in an unhurried situation, is 
often highly desirable. Here more general and basic questions pertain- 
ing to the relationship between the organization and society can be 
explored. 


Several of the most stimulating sessions of the Jersey City State Col- 
lege field trip series were of this type. An official of a leading firm 
involved in the manufacture of drugs, for example, gave answers to 
searching questions pertaining to the pricing of their products, as well 
as to queries regarding the social responsibilities of the drug industry. 
While all students were not convinced by the explanation given—nor 
were they supposed to be—they certainly obtained a better understand- 
ing of the viewpoint of the manufacturer of drugs. 


A comparable opportunity was presented on the trip devoted to the 
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Port of New York Authority. At the time of our visit several aspects 
of the agency’s operation were being questioned by a congressional 
investigating committee. The Port Authority representative who ac- 
companied us on the hour and a half drive from the Port of Newark 
to the International Airport at Idlewild effectively utilized the time to 
answer questions stimulated by this inquiry. 


The question and answer session can be much more stimulating and 
rewarding when students have done preliminary work in familiarizing 
themselves about the subject of the trip. Time is then not wasted in the 
asking of elementary questions, the answers to which are readily 
available from other sources. 


Diligent planning by the instructor can minimize but not eliminate 
the greater uncertainties of the field trip as contrasted with the class- 
room learning experience. Unanticipated delays in transit can raise 
havoc with the most meticulously calculated schedule. A planned stop, 
perhaps arranged only after considerable effort, may have to be elimi- 
nated from the day’s program. There are obvious shortcomings to the 
solution of allowing a generous “cushion” of excess travel time. 

Sometimes the success of the trip is heavily dependent upon the 
effectiveness of interpretations given by persons quite unknown to the 
instructor. These efforts, upon occasion, turn out to be seriously defi- 
cient. Not all those who can successfully fulfill their roles in an organi- 
zation can meaningfully explain the organization’s operation to others. 

The instructor who is most insistent upon maximum control over the 
learning situation will be understandably reluctant to contend with the 
greater uncertainties of life outside the classroom. To the more adven- 
turous, however, field trips rapidly become an essential part of their 
course offerings. It would seem desirable that those planning to be 
teachers have the fullest opportunity to learn of the contributions that 
field trips can make to the enrichment of courses and the stimulation 
of students. 
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Certain Characteristics of 


Under-achievers and Over-achievers 


ROBERT L. CURRY 
School of Education 
Baylor University 
Waco, Texas 


Among educators and laymen a great deal of emphasis has been 
placed on meeting the individual needs of children. Interest in this 
problem is not of recent origin, but the problem has been intensified in 
recent years because of world conditions. Numerous approaches have 
been taken in studying the various intellectual ability groups and 
whether the curriculum, materials, and teaching methods are designed 
in favor of, or more effective with, a particular intellectual ability 
group. 

However, of equal importance is the problem of the under-achiever 
and over-achiever. This problem is not limited to a particular intel- 
lectual ability group but is found within all ability levels. Evidence 
indicates conclusively that factors other than intellectual ability are 
associated with successful academic achievement. 

The purpose of this study was to determine some of the characteris- 
tics of under-achievers and over-achievers and, if possible, to clarify 
any misconceptions regarding conditions which may be influential in 
bringing about under-achievement or over-achievement. 

The population from which the subjects were taken consisted of 
1,773 sixth-grade children from a large city school system in the South- 
west. Data obtained on each subject consisted of the chronological age 
(CA), intelligence quotient (1Q), identity of sex, socio-economic status 
(SES), scholastic achievement, and information concerning the occupa- 
tion of the mother. Chronological age, IQ, and identity of sex were 
obtained from the profile of the California Test of Mental Maturity 
(CTMM). Occupation of the mother and the SES were established by 
use of the Questionnaire By Which Socio-economic Information was 
Secured from Parents (1). Scholastic achievement was measured by the 
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California Achievement Test (CAT), Elementary Battery. Actual grade 
placement was 6.1 when the CAT was administered. 

To determine under-achievers and over-achievers the students’ raw 
scores obtained on the CTMM and the CAT were converted to T scores. 
The under-achiever was one whose T score for the raw score obtained 
on the CAT was 10 or more points below the T score derived from the 
raw score on the CTMM and the over-achiever was one who fell corre- 
spondingly above. This procedure resulted in 11] students being classi- 
fied as under-achievers and 116 as over-achievers. 


Results 

UNDER-ACHIEVERS.—Among the 11] under-achievers it was 
found that 75 students or 68% were boys and 36 students or 32% 
were girls. Mean IQ was 113.5 for the boys, 116.3 for the girls, and 
114.4 for the entire group. The mean grade placement score for 
scholastic achievement was 5.1 for the boys, 5.5 for the girls, and 5.2 
for the entire group of under-achievers. Mean CA in months for the 
boys was 135.3, 136.0 for the girls, and 135.5 for the entire group. In 
addition, it was noted that among the 111 mothers of the under- 
achievers 41 were working outside the home (25 of the boys’ mothers 
and 16 of the girls’ mothers). 

The boys were distributed among the three socio-economic status 
groups as follows: 17 in the upper SES group, 54 in the middle SES 
group, and 4 in the lower SES group. Among the girls 13 were in the 
upper SES group, 17 in the middle SES group, and 6 in the lower SES 
group. The entire group of under-achievers was distributed as follows: 
30 in the upper SES group, 71 in the middle SES group, and 10 in the 
lower SES group. 

Analysis of data for the under-achievers is presented in Table 1. 





Table 1 
Data for Under-achievers 
oe A Grade Working 
Sub ects IQ Placement CA in mos. Mothers Socio-economic Status 
No. % Mean Mean Mean No. Upper Middle Lower 





Boys 75 68 113.5 5.07 135.3 25 17 o4 + 
Girls 36 116.3 5.50 136.0 16 13 17 6 
Total 111 100 114.4 5.21 135.5 41 30 71 10 


w 
tN 
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OVER-ACHIEVERS.—Among the 116 over-achievers 35 students or 
30% were boys and 81 students or 70% were girls. The mean IQ 
for the boys was 95.6, for the girls 95.1, and 95.3 for the group. Mean 
grade placement score for scholastic achievement was 6.6 for the boys, 
6.5 for the girls, and 6.5 for all of the over-achievers. Mean CA in 
months was 141.2 for the boys, 140.1 for the girls, and 140.5 for the 
group. Of the 116 over-achievers 44 of their mothers were found to be 


working outside the home (18 of the boys’ mothers and 26 of the 
girls’ mothers). 


The distribution of over-achieving boys among the three socio- 
economic status groups was as follows: 6 in the upper SES group, 22 in 
the middle SES group, and 7 in the lower SES group. Of the girls 
there were 22 in the upper SES group, 35 in the middle SES group, 
and 24 in the lower SES group. The distribution of the entire group 
of over-achievers was as follows: 28 in the upper SES group, 57 in the 


middle SES group, and 31 in the lower SES group. Table 2 presents 
the data for the over-achieving group. 


Table 2 


Data for Over-achievers 








Grade Working 
Subjects IQ ~— Placement CA in mos. Mothers Socio-economic Status 
No. % Mean Mean Mean No. Upper Middle Lower 
Boys 35 30 95.7 6.6 141.2 18 6 22 7 
Girls 81 70 95.1 6.5 140.1 26 22 35 24 


Total 116 100 95.3 6.5 140.5 +t 28 57 31 





Through inspection of the data on the under-achievers and over- 
achievers wide differences were noted between the mean CA’s and IQ’s. 
To determine whether these differences were significant, t tests were 
computed. When the mean CA’s were compared between the under- 
achievers and over-achievers a t value of 8.01 was obtained which is 
significant at the .05 level. Also, a t test was computed between the 
mean IQ’s of the two groups. The obtained t value was 10.00 and this 
also is significant at the .05 level. Data for the statistical tests are pre- 


sented in Table 3. 
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Table 3 


Analysis of Data between Under-achievers and Over-achievers 








Means Mean SE t 
Under-achievers Over-achievers Diff. Diff. ratio 
CA in months 135.5 1405 5.00 624 8.01* 
IQ 114.4 95.3 19.10 1.91 10.00* 
"© Significant at the .05 level. . caer 
Conclusions 


From the results of this investigation the following conclusions were 
made: 


1. The number of over-achievers and under-achievers is almost equal 
with each group composing approximately 6% of the population 
from which the subjects were taken. 


2. Boys outnumber the girls 2 to 1 within the under-achieving 
group. 

3. Girls outnumber the boys more than 2 to 1 within the over- 
achieving group. 

4. The under-achievers are primarily those who are the more capa- 
ble student, whereas, the over-achievers are primarily those who are 
slightly below average. This is reflected by a difference of 19 points 
in the mean IQ’s for the two groups with the mean IQ for the under- 
achievers being the higher. 

5. The under-achievers are not only achieving below what they 
are capable of achieving, but are almost one year below actual grade 
placement, whereas, the over-achievers are achieving four months above 
actual grade placement although their mean IQ is considerably below 
the under-achievers. 

6. The difference in CA is significant with the over-achievers being 
5 months older than the under-achievers. This is not meant to imply 
that one group is either underage or overage, but simply that there is 
a significant difference. 

7. The number of working mothers of the children in the two groups 
is nearly equal. This indicates that the working status of the mother 
does not appear to be a factor which is associated with success or lack 
of success in academic achievement. 
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8. The middle SES group contributes a larger number of under- 
achievers and over-achievers than the upper and lower SES groups. 
This is to be expected, in that, the middle SES group makes up a 
larger segment of the population. In the over-achieving group the 
upper and lower SES groups contribute a proportionate number to the 
group. However, in the under-achieving group, the upper SES group 
contributes 3 times the number contributed by the lower SES group. 


Summary 


In summary we can conclude that under-achievement and over- 
achievement are not peculiar to any one socio-economic status level. 
Boys seem to contribute to a greater amount of under-achievement 
and a lesser amount of over-achievement than girls. We also find that 
it is the more able student who is apt to be under-achieving and not 
only are the under-achievers not achieving to the level that they are 
capable of achieving, but are also achieving considerably below grade 
level. 
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Try-Out Teaching in Secondary 
Methods Courses 


DONALD A. WESLEY 
Longwood College 
Farmville, Va. 


Student teaching, normally taken during the senior year in college, 
is considered to be the final step in professional preparation. This most 
vital course in the teacher-training program, the so-called internship 
which provides the crucial test for the prospective teacher, is only 
offered when the student is about to finish his college education. This 
procedure appears to be quite logical since the basic education courses 
—educational psychology, principles, and methods—must first be 
studied in order to provide the necessary background for student teach- 
ing. Unfortunately, there is little to be done if one discovers that he 
either dislikes or is unsuccessful at student teaching after completing 
four years of college. It is too late to change a career if this experience 
tells the tragic story of choosing the wrong occupation. 


It is true that to determine potential teacher failures any earlier than 
the senior year is exceedingly difficult. Obviously students could have 
received high marks in other education courses only to learn later that 
they are not and can not be successful at classroom teaching. Even the 
important practice of observing regular teachers at work is not enough 
to tell the student what teaching would be like for him. Offering student 
teaching sooner is not practical as it should normally occur after most 
course work is terminated. 


On the other hand, perhaps something can be done about giving 
juniors and possibly sophomores, the opportunity to do “try-out” 
teaching in their general and special methods classes. Such a proce- 
dure would not become a crystal ball for professors of education to 
discover misfits any earlier, but rather it would enable misfits to dis- 
cover themselves. At least it permits prospective teachers to become 
acquainted with actual teaching before their senior year. “Try-out” 
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teaching appears to offer much to the student, not only as a training 
activity, but also as a teaching device to illustrate observation and 
evaluation. 

The writer has experimented with these ideas by devoting the latter 
part of his one-semester secondary methods course to teaching of this 
type. 

Each student was asked to plan and to teach a fifteen-minute lesson 
in his field. A warning was given that since the time allotted for each 
lesson was brief the topic selected had to be quite narrow. He could 
consider the class before him as an average high school group and use 
whatever resources and techniques that he chose. Questions by the 
teacher and the class could be asked, board work requested, and assign- 
ments made. The class was to be informed of the topic, grade level, 
and necessary background before the lesson began. The teacher was 
to turn in a detailed lesson plan and an outline of the larger daily and 
weekly plan of which it was a part. Three such “try-out” lessons were 


planned for a single hour, and students were asked to sign up for 
specified dates. 


At this point a discussion took place to determine whether a class 
evaluation of the instruction would be beneficial, and if so, what criteria 
should be used to evaluate teaching of this nature. An evaluation was 
thought to be valuable, and eight or ten criteria were decided upon. 
The class was then asked to evaluate each teacher using these criteria 
with the provision that the rating would be done anonymously in writ- 
ing and then turned over to the student for his personal use. These last 
steps were considered necessary both to save time and to satisfy the 
desires of fellow students reluctant to engage in oral criticisms. The 
professor then announced that he would briefly discuss the strengths 
and weaknesses of each lesson for the benefit of the teacher and class, 
and that a mark would be assigned in a conference. 


Reactions to “try-out” teaching were quite favorable. Though many 
were aware that the experience was time consuming, they desired to 
have it more often. Others believed that shorter, more frequent oppor- 
tunities would have been more beneficial. However, most agreed that 
they profited from the teaching, the student evaluations, and the pro- 
fessor’s analysis. 
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It is not difficult to find criticisms of “try-out” teaching. Obviously 
fifteen minutes is not long enough to develop a satisfactory lesson. This 
limitation leads to a natural tendency to include too much material 
or to make the topic too broad. It is admitted that the situation is not 
typical in as much as the audience is a college class of sympathetic 
listeners being taught under the most favorable circumstances. Fur- 
thermore, one might claim that there is ample opportunity for excessive 
pre-planning, that the class does not know how to evaluate properly, and 
that “try-out” teaching infringes upon lecture time. 

However, a brief, reasonable defense can deal with most charges. 
It is simply this—at this stage in his training the student should be 
placed in the most favorable situation in which to teach and have all 
the time he needs in which to prepare. 

It is true that “try-out” teaching confines lectures on principles and 
methods to the first half of the semester, but nevertheless, ample time 
could be devoted to readings and to written work throughout. In addi- 
tion, the professor’s evaluation would provide much essential informa- 
tion. 


Again, student evaluation of instructors is known to be quite reliable 
and should be more so here since college students are involved. As an 
introduction to the subject of evaluation and as an explanation of its 
function in the classroom, the role of the college supervisor of student 
teaching was discussed. Later the class was asked to evaluate the 
course and the instruction received according to a rating scale. This 
opportunity to evaluate teaching was discussed with the intention of 
encouraging the students to have their own pupils rate them both at the 
completion of student teaching and as they finish each year later on in 
their careers. 


Just what can be evaluated in such brief lessons? Poise, voice, 
enthusiasm, preparation, methodology, organization, visual contact, 
questioning procedure, and similar points. Obviously potential failures 
can not be determined by merely this one observation. However, it is 
hoped that prospective teachers, by a process of self-evaluation and of 
being aware of their inner feelings, might learn whether or not they 
enjoy standing before classes and teaching lessons. If given enough 
opportunities to discover this before the senior year, students who find 
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the experience distasteful might be able to select another curriculum. 
Even if this were not possible they would have had contact with actual 
teaching much earlier in their college career than is usual. 

“Try-out” teaching can do much toward reducing the fear common 
to student teachers about to have their first experience in the classroom. 
It emphasizes practicality in our education courses and is particularly 
valuable in special methods classes due to the similar backgrounds of 
the members. Future teachers are able to put theory into practice as 
they go along rather than at the end of their professional training. 
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Comenius Considers Discipline 


JEROME K. CLAUSER 
The Pennsylvania State University 
University Park 


Discipline is perhaps the most perennial topic of discussion in all 
educational literature. Contributors to discussions on discipline range 
from psychologists to mothers who raised ten children and who therefore 
qualify as experts in this area. What is unknown to many, however, 
is that perhaps the finest insight into the nature of discipline was pre- 
sented over three hundred years ago by a man who is nearly forgotten 
in modern educational textbooks, John Amos Comenius. 

History has been grossly unfair to this perspicacious man. A prolific 
writer, a scholar, and a theologian, Comenius suffered persecutions, 
banishments, and losses severe enough to break even the strongest man. 
Yet his whole life was devoted to improving conditions for his fellow 
man. Nowhere does he speak more eloquently than in his didactic 
writings. 

Unquestionably, many of Comenius’s generalizations on human 
nature are naive by today’s sophisticated standards. Deducing from 
his observations of nature and the Scriptures, Comenius attempted to 
formulate an unassailable theory of human nature. Strangely enough, 
many of the conclusions he arrived at in his mystical fashion are still 
being “rediscovered” in modern pedagogical circles. 

One area in which Comenius especially anticipated modern educa- 
tional practice was school discipline. In a manner unlike the traditional 
practices in Europe and in colonial America, Comenius suggested that 
sound discipline was more than a matter of keeping order, but was 
actually a sound basis of an intellectual process. 

“A school without discipline,” said Comenius, “‘is like a mill without 
water. . . . If you withdraw the water from a mill, it stops. . . . In the 
same way, if you deprive a school of discipline, you take away .. . 
(a) motive power.” 


7M. W. Keatinge (trans.), The Great Didactic of John Amos Comenius (London: Adam 
and Charles Black, 1896), p. 401. 
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But discipline, as Comenius envisioned it, implied more than mere 
servile obedience to arbitrary rules of conduct. The discipline Comenius 
advocated was essentially intellectual. 


It must not be thought, however, that we wish our schools to resound with 
shrieks and with blows. What we demand is vigilance and attention on the 
part of the master and of the pupils. For discipline is nothing but an unfail- 
ing method by which we make our scholars, scholars in reality. 


... It is, therefore, . . . advisable that the educator of youth know its object, 
its subject-matter, and the various forms it may assume.” 


It can be seen that sound discipline is a jointly held responsibility. 
On one hand the instructor has a responsibility to his students to provide 
sound instruction; on the other hand the students have a responsibility 
to respond appropriately to the instructor. (It is interesting to speculate 


how many discipline problems that arise today have their origin in poor 
instruction. ) 


“Punishment” is sometimes synonomously (and mistakenly) used 
in place of “discipline.” The role of punishment as a part of the 
larger framework of discipline was examined by Comenius. 


“. . Punishment should be employed towards those who err,” he 
stated. 


But it is not because they have erred that they should be punished (for what 
has been done cannot be-undone), but in order that they may not err again 
in the future. Discipline should therefore be free from personal elements, 
such as anger or dislike, and should be exercised with such frankness and 
sincerity of purpose, that even the pupils may feel that the action taken is 


for their good, and that those set over them are but exercising parental 
authority.” 


In a period when school houses where characterized as “slaughter- 
houses of the young,” when Montaigne complained about “. . . the 
outcries of boys under execution, with the thundering noises of their 
pedagogues drunk with fury,” and when Luther received fifteen beat- 
ings in one day, any mild form of discipline was regarded as a kind 
of heresy. It was Comenius again who pointed out that... 


. . - No discipline of a severe kind should be exercised in connection with 


? Ibid. 
* Ibid., pp. 401-2. 
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studies or literary exercises. . . . Studies, if they are properly organised, 


form in themselves a sufficient attraction, and entice all . . . by their inherent 
pleasantness. If this be not the case, the fault lies, not with the pupil, but 
with the master .. . .* 


Comenius was not content to merely point out existing weaknesses 
in the schools of his day. In his didactic writings he proposed methods 
by which many of the existing evils could be remedied. In this sense 
he speaks for us today. 

In dealing with recalcitrant students, for example, he said, 
*, .. Sometimes a few severe words or a reprimand before the whole 
class is very efficacious, while sometimes a little praise bestowed on the 
others has a great effect.” 

To bring out the best from within the student, the schoolmaster was 
advised to follow a certain procedure. 


‘ 


(1) He should give them frequent examples of the conduct that they should 
try to imitate, and should point to himself as a living example. . . . 


(2) He may employ advice, exhortation, and sometimes blame, but should 
take great care to make his motive clear and to show unmistakenly that his 
actions are based on paternal affection, and are destined to build up the 
character of his pupils and not crush them. . . . 


(3) Finally, if some characters are unaffected by gentle methods, recourse 
must be had to more violent ones, and every means should be tried before 
the pupil is pronounced impossible to teach. . . ." 


Now there certainly isn’t anything excitingly new in these directions 
toward sound discipline. The principles Comenius enunciated are, 
or should be, in the repertory of every practicing teacher today. What, 
then, can be gained by rustling old bones, or uncovering those dusty old 
manuscripts of a rustic Moravian scholar? 

In the first place, an examination of these tenets pronounced over 
three hundred years ago reveals only too clearly how slow educators 
are in implementing pedagogical theory. Then, too, the question might 
be raised concerning whether or not there is anything genuinely new 
in educational theory. Paying homage to a nearly forgotten educator 
is another legitimate reason for reviving the memories of the man and 

* Ibid. 


* Ibid., pp. 402-3. 
* Ibid., p. 404. 
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his teachings. But perhaps the most valid reason for discussing one 
small feature of Comenius’s extensive writings is the message it holds 
for us today. What better justification for discipline than this can be 
given: “The object of discipline should be to stir us up to revere God, 
to assist our neighbors, and to perform the labours and duties of life 
with alacrity”?' 


* Keatinge, op. cit., p. 403. 
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PEABODY BIMONTHLY BOOKNOTES 
Selected Professional and Cultural Books for a Teacher’s Library 


JULY, 1961 


Booknotes Committee: Susan B. Riley, William A. FitzGerald, and Norman 


Frost, Chairman. 


Secretary to the Committee: Janette Brach 


Annotators for this Issue: Donald K. Adams, William Alexander, Samuel C. 
Ashcroft, Myrtle Bomar, John E. Brewton, Beatrice Clutch, Mabel Corry, Norman 
Frost, Clifton L. Hall, Katherine Hall, Winnie Mooney, Alfred Pounders, Juanita 
Prater, Lorene C. Quay, Anna Loe Russell, H. Craig Sipe, Rodney Tillman, Ned 
Warren, J. Russell Whitaker, Lawrence Samuel Wrightsman. 


Art 


Vitruvius, Pottio. Ten Books on 
Architecture. Dover, 1960. 331p. $2.00. 


One of the fathers of architectual eclecti- 
cism, Vitruvius nevertheless gives us a 
penetrating view of Greek and Roman 
esthetics and logic in construction, design 
and a view toward function, lending some 
still exciting advice to architects. 


Children’s Literature 


Ap er, Irvinc AND Rutu. Shadows. 
John Day, 1961. 48p. $2.00. 


An intriguing book about light and 
shadow. Will previde excellent practice ma- 
terial for middle-graders in translating 
words into action and the observations of 
actions into words. 


Apter, Invinc AnD Rutu. Story of 
a Nail. John Day, 1961. 48p. $2.00. 


Very readable account of the history, 
manufacture, and uses of nails. For the 
intermediate grades. 


ALMEDINGEN, MarTua. Young Pav- 


lova. Roy, 1961. 138p. $3.00. 


This biography of Anna Pavlova, the great 
ballet dancer, is one of the most interesting 
of the Famous Childhood Series. Explains 
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her burning desire to dance, her unfortunate 
childhood and her reward for hard work 
and talent. Young girls will be happy to 
read of another little girl who worked hard 
and became the queen of Ballerinas. 


ARCHIBALD, JosEePu. Jet Flier. Long- 
mans, 1961. 182p. $2.95. 


Harry Burnell, captain of a commercial 
jet airlines, loses part of his landing gear 
and is faced with a dangerous landing at 
Idlewild. He feels the great responsibility 
for the people aboard his ship as he relives 
his years of flying in war and peace. Details 
of both military and commercial pilot train- 
ing makes this an excellent aviation adven- 
ture for young boys. 


ARMSTRONG, RicHarRD. Ship Afire. 
John Day, 1961. 188p. $3.50. 

An exciting story of an oil tanker, Cape 
Wrath, which dropped out of the convoy for 
repairs, later returned to the fleet, was 
shelled by enemy battleship and abandoned. 
Shows the courage of a young apprentice 
seaman who tried to help the survivors. Boys 
who enjoy sea stories will find this one filled 
with thrilling episodes of action at sea. 


Banet, Doris. Flicker: The Dis- 
contented Firefly. Denison, 1961. unp. 
$2.75. 


A well bound, beautifully illustrated story 
aimed to give information about fireflies at 











the primary level. The illustrations are ex- 
citing in color, the story dramatic and 
imaginative. It will need to be read to the 
very young, but second grade readers will 
adventure into the story because of the 
clear type and the brief page arrangement. 
Recommended. 


Banet, Doris. Tiny: The Teeny 
Turtle. Denison, 1960. unp. $2.75. 


A longer and rather more dramatic story 
than the others in this series, but it has the 
same exciting pictures and excellent format. 
The story is highly imaginative and lacks 
the information background found in some 
of the others we have examined. It will ap- 
peal to young readers who like a dash of 
conflict in their reading. 


BarKER, DEREK ROLAND. Story of 
Ancient Athens. St. Martins, 1961. 63p. 
$2.95. 


Readable account of ancient Athens. 
Stories are organized by topics and are use- 
ful as references for students. Glossary adds 
to usefulness of book. 


Barr, CaTuHRINE. Hound Dog’s 
Bone. Walck, 1961. 32p. $2.25. 


Andy gave Hound Dog a nice, juicy bone. 
Hound Dog didn’t know, and Andy didn’t 
know that Russ and Tuss, young foxes, were 
watching. How they got the bone, and what 
happened then is really interesting for chil- 
dren about 3 or 4 to 7 years old. - 


Baum, LyMan Frank. Wonderful 
Wizard of Oz. Dover, 1960. 268p. 
$1.45. 


This is a wonderfully fine paper back 
edition of the well known classic for chil- 
dren. There are the pictures in color, by 
W. W. Denslow, and clear type on good 
paper. Just the thing for people who are 
trying to make their book dollars for chil- 
dren’s books go as far as possible. 


BENTLEY, Puy Luis. Young Brontes. 
Roy, 1961. 136p. $3.00. 


Gifted children, who are a part of a group 
and yet aware of their separateness will en- 
joy this sympathetic biography of the 
Brontes. The emphasis is on Charlotte but 
Emily emerges as a partial figure. Phyllis 
Bentley is so well known it seems regretable 
that her book was not brought out in a 
sturdier edition. 


BisHop, Curtis. Playmaker. Steck, 
1960. 200p. $2.25. 


At a small junior college, the coach was 
surprised to find a new basketball player 
with such exceptional ability that the school 
was due to win one conference after another. 
The problems that arose for the coach as he 
realized that this clever ball player was 
wanting to make all the shots himself makes 
the team over, will interest junior high 
school sport readers. 


BLEEKER, Sonia. Maya: Indians of 
Central America. Morrow, 1961. 160p. 
$2.75. 


Each of the seven chapters in this account 
aims to give some aspect of the way of 
life of this ancient people. The importance 
of their religion, the beauty of their hand- 
work, the simple experiences of their daily 
life, the unusual records found in excava- 
tions, all has been prepared for upper ele- 
mentary reading. An interesting subject for 
this age group, prepared by a popular 
authority, it should prove a valued contribu- 
tion to youth collections. 


BoyLe, Joyce. Adventuring with 
David. Abingdon, 1961. 96p. $2.00. 


This story takes David through the ex- 
perience of adventuring alone through the 
quiet woods on the hillside where his grand- 
mother has a little summer home. Living in 
touch with nature for the first time he makes 
little discoveries every day which will in- 
terest young elementary readers—he finds the 
source of their brook, many animal and bird 
friends, and how storms occur. A quiet 
book with enjoyment of nature as its aim. 


Brapsury, Branca. Flood in Still 
River. Dial, 1961. 128p. $2.75. 


This book presents a study in a family’s 
adjustment to a new town. Johnnie and his 
mother are very unhappy because of the 
attitude of their neighbors. Then the flood 
comes and they are able to help others in 
the time of tragedy. In this way they make 
friends and find happiness in what had 
seemed to them an impossible situation. Up- 
per elementary reading. 


BREETVELD, Jim. Getting to Know 
United Nations Crusaders. Coward 
McCann, 1961. 64p. $2.50. 
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This is UNICEF—its purpose, its work, 
its contribution to children around the 
world. The book is a recent addition to the 
Getting to Know series and will be es- 
pecially useful to teachers who want perti- 
nent facts expressed in terms which children 
can understand. Elementary school level. 
Highly recommended. 


Bucur, Water. Birth of a Liner. 
Little, Brown, 1961. 119p. $3.00. 


This well known author has assembled 
here for the elementary reader an account of 
the many details involved in the building 
of a large ship. Beginning with the first 
idea plan, he explains the building, launch- 
ing, navigation detail, equipment and enter- 
tainment facilities, the shakedown cruise and 
finally the maiden voyage. Outstanding for 
a study in this field. 


CarsE, Ropert. Winter of the 
Whale. Putnam, 1961. 160p. $2.95. 


An Indian adventure story, this book is 
good background study of the times when 
three Manhansry braves must go out to seek 
food. They face many problems, times are 
bad, there has been much summer illness, 
now the coldest winter in memory is upon 
them. The three young braves go out to 
hunt whales, if they fail, the tribe will 
starve. Authoritative handling. 


CaTHERALL, ArtHUR. Dangerous 
Cargo. Roy, 1960. 166p. $3.00. 


A sort of British Tom Swift. When an 
ancient freighter catches fire in the Macassar 
Straits, Jack Frodsham, eighteen-year-old 
owner of a salvage tug, and his captain, 
Husky, hurry to the rescue, thereby en- 
tangling themselves in a gun running plot 
and thus meeting their perennial enemies. 
The adventure features clean living, the 
white man’s burden, and near death by 
drowning in every chapter. Junior high boys 
will love it. 


Cuester, Micuae.. Let’s Go to a 
Rocket Base. Putnam, 1961. 48p. $1.95. 


Useful reference book for intermediate 
grades. Careful vocabulary building. Pre- 
sents scientific work in its humanistic aspect 
at a level children will understand. 


CLarK, RoNnaLp. Great Moments in 
Battle. Roy, 1961. 12lp. $2.50. 
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A variety of vivid stories giving exciting 
accounts of some of man’s great moments 
in battle as he fought in all parts of the 
world, from Custer’s Last Stand which was 
fought in 1876, to the Korean War of 1951. 
Boys who enjoy war stories will really “go 
for” this book. 


CiarK, Ronatp. Montgomery of 
Alamein. Roy, 1961. 109p. $2.50. 

This biography described Montgomery 
from the early years of his life when he was 
trying to’ discover how war, which dealt in 
men’s lives, could be organized more ef- 
ficiently. How he put his ideas into opera- 
tion and advanced from a commander to 
chief of the Imperial General staff is aptly 
told and will inspire young people to select 
a career and diligently pursue it. High 
school boys will especially enjoy this military 
history of a great character. 


CLoutier, HELEN. Many Names of 
Lee Lu. Whitman, 1960. unp. $2.25. 


This is the sensitively told story of how 
Lee Lu, a Chinese boy, beginning his school 
life in America, wonders what name the 
teacher will give him and what name the 
children will call him. The joy he experi- 
ences when these questions are answered 
makes this a heart warming story of ad- 
justment. Ages 7-9. 


Cooke, Davin Coxe. Flights That 
Made History. Putnam, 1961. 70p. 
$2.50. 


The story of aviation is presented through 
well written descriptions of famous flights 
accompanied by photographs of the planes. 
The book will appeal to any one interested 
in the subject, and will be a good supple- 
mentary book for history in the elementary 
school. 


Cooper, Lettice. Young Florence 
Nightingale. Roy, 1961. 143p. $3.00. 


Elementary girls always find the story of 
Florence Nightingale fascinating reading, 
and this one with the many incidents of her 
childhood so well told, will prove excep- 
tionally absorbing. A strong, determined 
character, Flo is shown as a person who al- 
ways dominated her group, and preferred 
always to accept responsibility rather than 
pleasure. Recommend. 








Dreirus, MiriaM. Brave Betsy. Put- 
nam, 1961. 46p. $2.00. 


Betsy is a doll, and helps save Joan, her 
mistress, when Joan is in trouble. Reading 
level is the latter part of the first grade or 
the first part of the second grade. Children 
will enjoy both the story and the illustra- 
tions. 


Earte, Outve. Camels and Liamas. 
Morrow, 1961. 63p. $2.75. 


Beautifully decorated with black and white 
drawings by the author, this account, in- 
cluding the background and ancestry of the 
camel, is written for young elementary read- 
ing. The type is large and clear, the illus- 
trations accompany the text page by page, 
and the commentary prepared in an easy 
reading style. It should prove as popular 
as the other contributions by the author. 


EastMAN, Puitip. Are You My 
Mother? Random, 1960. 63p. $1.95. 


Absolutely superb. This book for begin- 
ning readers is in a class all by itself. Both 
the illustrations and the text deserve praise 
and the editors of this new series for “Be- 
ginning Beginners” place parent, teachers 
and librarians in their debt. 


ENGEMAN, JoHN T. Airline Steward- 
ess. Lothrop, 1960. 117p. $3.50. 


A 150-page picture story of the require- 
ments and training in this field. Beautiful 
pictures accompanied by a brief text explain 
even the simplest detail, as caring for a 
passenger’s baby. It is all so glamorous and 
exciting high school girls who examine this 
book will be tempted to apply for this 
service at once. A beautiful book. 


FENTON, EpwarD. Phantom of Walk- 
away Hill. Doubleday, 1961. 260p. 
$2.95. 


Seen through the eyes of twelve-year-old 
James, the events that happen in an old 
house his uncle has recently bought, will 
absorb upper elementary readers. James 
is visiting his uncle’s family when they are 
snowed in, and mysterious happenings con- 
tinue to puzzle them. A large collie that has 
lived at this house and refused to leave, is 
something of the hero. Unusual treatment 
here lifts this title above the average mystery 
for juniors. 


Govan, CuristineE. Willow Landing. 
World Pub., 1961. 190p. $2.95. 


Nell loved cats, and she tried to be help- 
ful to a great many people. Somehow this 
seemed to get her into several kinds of 
trouble. The setting is a Mississippi river 
town shortly after “The War.” Children 
about 9 to 12 will be absorbed in finding 
how troubles can disappear, and how the 
good part keeps on. 


Grant, Georce. Boy Overboard. 
Little, Brown, 1961. 199p. $3.00. 


The salt of the sea and the wonder of 
foreign ports is all in this interesting and 
quite unlikely tale of a two weeks voyage 
on a banana ship. It all turns out well for 
the 9- to 12-year-old reader, but it has no 
logical right to do so. 


GREEN, ErMA. Let’s Go to a Steel 
Mill. Putnam, 1961. 43p. $1.95. 


Welcome addition to the “Let’s Go” series 
designed for use in conjunction with field 
trips or with extending experience beyond 
the confines of the classroom. Recommended 
for upper elementary libraries. 


GREENHOOD, Davip. Watch the 
Tides. Hastings House, 1961. unp. 
$2.75. 


Illustrated interesting reference reader 
on the nature of and explanation for tides. 
The author recreates these processes for 
children aged eight to twelve. 


GuiLLot, Rene. Sama. Criterion, 
1961. 164p. $3.50. 


I feel that an author should tread lightly 
if he sets himself to the task of writing 
from an animals point of view, but this 
interpretation of a young elephant’s awaken- 
ing to the Africa around him, his reaction 
to capture and later experiences are credible. 
The background study of Africa is very 
valuable, the illustrations sophisticated, and 
the book will be a pleasure to a select num- 
ber of upper elementary readers. 


Harvey, Tap. Quest of Michael 
Faraday. Doubleday, 1961. 56p. $2.50. 

Carefully written and sympathetic account 
of one of the world’s great scientists—a man 
who in the mid-nineteenth century studied 
electricity. Well illustrated. Will appeal to 
junior high school youth. 
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HirsHBerc, ALBERT. Eddie Mathews 
Story. Messner, 1961. 192p. $2.95. 


Biography portraying the life of Eddie 
Mathews, a find young athlete, who made 
his mark in the major league even though 
he was subjected to the temptation of trying 
to reach his goal too fast and without the 
necessary experience needed. A page of 
photographs, table of Mathews performance 
in the major leagues 1949-50 supplement the 
text. Splendid example of real sportsmanship 
and an inspiration to the reader. 


Houianp, Joyce. Round Robin. 
Denison, 1961. unp. $2.75. 


Another title coming in a series dealing 
with animals and insects, aimed in this case 
to give the young reader correct ideas about 
eating habits. The story is imaginative and 
humorous and will challenge beginning read- 
ers with its large easy to read type, and 
brief page arrangement. 


Hosier, JoHn. Sorcerer’s Appren- 
tice. Walck, 1961. 64p. $2.50. 


The unusual feature of this collection, 
which contains five well known folk tales, 
is the description of the music which each 
of the stories have inspired. The format 
of the book is very attractive, the type 
clear, the illustrations interesting. Upper 
elementary readers will find use for the 
collection because of the analysis of the 
music which follows the story in each case. 
Recommended. 


Hoyt, Epwin. Lost Statesman. Reilly 
& Lee, 1961. 214p. $3.50. 


These short accounts of the lives of ten 
men who might have been presidents of the 
United States kelp give meaning to some 
of the great movements in the history of 
our country. The first one is Alexander 
Hamilton, and the last is Robert A. Taft. 
Those in between are all men who have 
contributed much to the cause of mankind. 
Possibly over simplified, but very fine for 
upper grade and high school youths. 


Ipcar, Dax Lov. Deepsea Farm. 
Knopf, 1961. unp. $3.00. 


An amazing picture book. Vivid with 
page illustrations, each one showing new 
and interesting pictures of plant and animal 
life in the sea. A lively imaginative tale 
accompanies the pictures, and young readers 
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will find both the story and the pictures 
fascinating. Highly recommended. 


Jane, Mary C. Mystery At Dead 
End Farm. Lippincott, 1961. 119p. 
$2.50. 


A jam packed mystery set in Maine po- 
tato country, replete with secret inventions, 
missing persons, old Indian tales and a 
hidden lead mine, this story is slanted for 
the third and fourth grade girl. There is a 
white deer and plenty of the joys of country 
living, plus an adult romance which may 
help some young mind on the current diffi- 
culty of new papas and mamas. 


KarneY, Beutan. Keepers of the 
Bell. John Day, 1961. 190p. $3.50. 


This story is set in Donegal in the days 
of “rack-rent.” It shows the worst of the 
rack-renters in Lord Woolock, the best of the 
paternalistic land-lord in Lord Davies, and 
the best of the Irish peasantry in the 
O’Melaine family. Kevin is really the hero 
of this story, though his younger brother 
Conal is likely to be recognized as the Wild 
Imp of the book of that title. Interesting 
and informative for upper graders. 


Ketrerinc, CHARLES. Prophet of 
Progress. Dutton, 1961. 252p. $5.00. 


T. A. Boyd has made splendid selections 
from the speeches of Charles F. Kettering 
and call the book Prophet of Progress. High 
School students looking for ideas for talks, 
illustrations and stories for speeches will be 
so happy to have found this book. 


L’ENGLE, Mapewine. Meet the 
Austins. Vanguard, 1961. 191p. $3.00. 


Maggy Hamilton, orphaned by the sudden 
death of her pilot father finds herself thrust 
into the happy life of the six happy fun 
loving Austins who find it hard to accept 
and understand insolence. Finally, Maggy 
realizes what a wonderful opportunity she 
has to become a member of such a fine 
family and accept their love. Fine story for 
children who for one reason or another find 
it difficult to adjust to happy family living. 
Any child is most fortunate who’s librarian 
helps him or her to “Meet the Austins.” 


Lens, Sipney. Working Men. Put- 
nam, 1961. 191p. $2.95. 


Here is an interesting account of the 














growth and development of the labor move- 
ment in America, Material found here on 
strikes, men who made them, the strengths 
and weaknesses of the labor elements will 
be valuable information for young people 
in civics and history classes. 


Lexau, Joan. Olaf Reads. 
Press, 1961. 53p. $2.75. 


A beginning reader’s book with a touch of 
humor both in situation and _ illustration 
which will challenge second grade readers 
who may have difficulty in the usual story. 
Well bound and filled with pictures, it will 
prove a practical choice for all reading 
rooms where young readers search for books. 


Lipman, ANN. Kimmy Kat and the 
Toymaker. Humphries, 1961. unp. 
$2.00. 


The toymaker’s magic sprayed on himself 
too, so he and Kimmy Kat went together to 
help children have good times that they 
could be happy in remembering. Just the 
touch of imagination that will appeal to 
children 3 to 7. 


Lovejoy, Banija. Other Bible 
Lands. Abingdon, 1961. 176p. $3.95. 
The past and present of Israel’s neighbors. 
A valuable reference for Bible study as well 


as interesting reading, for adults, as well as 
for younger readers. 


Lowe, Greorce. From Everest to the 
South Pole. St. Martins, 1961. 215p. 
$4.50. 


The graphic story of the author’s personal 
experiences in two world-famous expeditions 
will prove challenging and exciting to young 
people and adults. The reader follows the 
well-written, descriptive accounts of the ex- 
pected and unexpected incidents from the 
mountain top to the south pole with keen 
interest and anticipation. Tlustrated with 
actual photographs made by the author. 


McCarty, Reca. Brenda Becomes a 
Buyer. Messner, 1960. 191p. $2.95. 

Young girls will especially enjoy this ex- 
citing story showing what happens behind 
the scenes of a great department store. Even 
though Brenda, the heroine, had to give 
up her planned college career because of 
the sudden illness of her father, she is com- 
pensated by the interesting job and subse- 
quent love affair. 


Dial 


Men of Science and Invention. 
American Heritage, 1961. $3.50. 


A story of beginnings in modern science 
for the junior high school student. Carefully 
written and colorfully illustrated text gives 
the thread of discovery. The themes are the 
industrial revolution, internal combustion, 
electrical revolutions, the turn of the century, 
the atom, and the universe. 


Neat, Harry Epwarp. Engineers 
Unlimited. Messner, 1961. 192p. $3.50. 


Young people should be interested in this 
fascinating book describing possible careers 
in engineering. Gives appealing case _his- 
tories of modern projects being undertaken 
by engineers. A must for mechanically 
minded students and progressive libraries. 
Will be of interest to young people seeking 
a career in engineering. 


NIcHOLSON, WiLu1AM. Clever Bill. 
Doubleday, 1961. 22p. $2.50. 


Mary was going to visit her Aunt at 
Dover. She had to take so many things that 
she packed her bag this way, and that 
way, and another way. When it really was 
time to go she was so flustered she left her 
toy soldier Bill. Bill was not to be left be- 
hind and the way he fixed things shows how 
clever he was. A delight for children 2 to 5. 


NIELSEN, VirciniA. Road to the Val- 
ley. McKay, 1961. 152p. $2.95. 


Background study of Morman motivation 
during the time the believers were moving 
to the Great Salt Lake region. The story 
features lively, sixteen-year-old Ellen Bar- 
low, and tells of her contribution in the 
effort her mother was making to leave Iowa 
and go on with their group. The hardships 
encountered are typical, but the story is 
different in that the thinking is characterized 
by the Mormon point of view. 


OLpEN, Sam. Getting to Know 
Africa’s French Community. Coward 
McCann, 1961. 64p. $2.50. 


This book may be considered an introduc- 
tion to the new nations of Africa which 
were once territories of France, but are now 
equal partners with that country in what 
is known as “The Community.” Current, 
authentic information about the land, the 
people and their culture makes this an ex- 
cellent source book for the 8-12 year olds. 
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Oxps, HeLen. What Will I Wear? 
Knopf, 1961. unp. $2.50. 


First and second grade girls will enjoy 
reading about Pam and her problems in 
selecting her clothes while her mother is 
away. The story is brief, the type large and 
clear, and exciting and humorous drawings 
decorate each page. Recommended. 


Osmunpb, Epwarp. From Drumbeat 
to Tickertape. Criterion, 1961. 122p. 
$3.95. 


An unusual treatment of the progress of 
mankind through the communication angle. 
A beautiful book with most attractive color- 
ful illustrations, page after page, by the 
famous author. All ages will use this book 
because of the interesting text as well as 
the exciting drawings. Recommended. 


Pau, HertHa. First Easter Rabbit. 
Washburn, 1961. unp. $2.95. 


A legend with the rather mystical charac- 
teristics of a fairy tale, this story of St. 
Francis during Lent on an Island with only 
birds and animals will entrance young chil- 
dren (4-8). The rabbit suggested a present 
for brother Francis when he left, and all the 
birds and animals helped with the first 
Easter basket. 


Pettit, THEODORE. Animal Signs 
and Signals. Doubleday, 1961. 55p. 
$2.95. 


Colorfully illustrated and simply written 
account of nature lore for the young (age 12 
and up) naturalist. The author writes so as 
to provide explanations for and give atten- 
tion to commonly observed phenomena. 


Price, Oxtve. Phantom Reindeer. 
Coward McCann, 1961. 94p. $2.75. 

Against the background of Finnish Lap- 
land, middle elementary readers will get the 
adventure and sense of danger that makes 
up a war story. Large, clear type, black 
and white illustrations, and a story brief 
enough to hold even those who may be 
having reading difficulty. Besides the war 
element the story carries a strong feeling of 
love and loyalty for animals. Recommended. 


RaTHJEN, Cart. Haunted Highway. 
Funk & Wagnalls, 1961. 218p. $2.95. 


Neal Kirby was driving a truck from his 
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father’s fleet when he was highjacked and 
his partner killed. This fast moving and 
highly interesting book is concerned with 
Neal’s efforts to cooperate with local and 
state police and the FBI in tracking down 
the criminals. 


Ritey, James Wuircoms. Joyful 
Poems for Children. Bobbs, Merrill, 
1960. 157p. $3.50. 


Here is the familiar and beloved chil- 
dren’s classic in a completely recent, newly 
illustrated edition. Children today who 
avoid reading dialect poetry miss the sin- 
cere humor of poets like James Whitcomb 
Riley. May this book bring back present- 
day children in the favorite poems of a 
passing generation and of a world that for 
many children has passed except in their 
dreams. 


Roserts, Mary. Get with it Joan. 
Washburn, 1961. 179p. $2.95. 


Against advice on every hand, Joan goes 
on with her plans to be a nurse, and finds it 
as absorbing as she had thought. Much of 
her happiness, however, was due to the 
presence of Skip, a boy friend of high school 
days, who had been out of the picture for 
a while. Anyway, he is an interne where 
she is training and their experiences and 
romance will interest junior high school 
girls. 


Roperts, Mary. Johnny Hop’s Ad- 
venture. Denison, 1960. unp. $2.75. 


Another title coming in a series dealing 
with animals and insects, aimed to give 
general information to primary readers 
through the medium of a short story. A well 
bound, vividly illustrated book which will 
challenge beginning readers. Recommended. 


Satnt-Marcoux, JEANNE (Mrs. Paul 
Berna). Green Slippers. Reilly & Lee, 
1961. 176p. $2.95. 


The charm of Paris and the appeal of 
varied and pungent personalities is in this 
story of Michele. She is the niece of an 
antique dealer, and the three boys of a 
family just on the other island make up the 
“pirates.” There is the opera, ballet, success 
and longing, and a surprising fulfillment. A 
wonderful translation from a delightful story 
in French. 











SEWELL, BARBARA AND Lyncu, Pat- 
RICK. Story of Ancient Egypt. St. 
Martins, 1961. 64p. $2.75. 


Ancient Egypt becomes real and meaning- 
ful as the authors discuss relationships be- 
tween the achievements of today and those 
of people long ago. There is evidence of 
careful research throughout the book. Use 
of questions within the stories makes the 
book challenging to the abler elementary 
students. 


SHERMAN, JaMEs. Joey Gets the 
Golf Bug. Little, Brown, 1961. 171p. 
$2.95. 


Joey did not know much about golf, but 
he wanted a job and decided to learn to be 
a caddie. That did it. Elementary sport 
lovers will be interested in his learning about 
golf, what happened one day and how the 
accident turned out. Much _ information 
about the game. Recommended. 


Situ, Rosert. Jack Mack. Coward 
McCann, 1960. unp. $2.50. 


The author of a best seller book on child- 
hood, WHERE DID YOU GO? OUT. WHAT 
DID YOU DO? NOTHING, here gives us 
his first book for children. A delightful 
book it is, all about Jack Mack, written in 
chanting tongue twisting verse children will 
enjoy listening to and repeating. Humorous 
illustrations add to the charm of the text. 


STEINBERG, ALFRED. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur. Putnam, 1961. 192p. $2.95. 


The author states that the “lifetime of 
Douglas MacArthur reads like a unique 
adventure novel.” Readers will discover the 
truth in this statement as they follow his 
life as an “army brat” to his decoration by 
the Japanese government in 1960. This is 
one of the Lives to Remember series written 
especially for children. 


STRACHAN, Marcaret. Mennonite 
Martha. Washburn, 1961. 144p. $2.95. 

A charmingly told story of Mennonite 
life, which seems so quaint to most Ameri- 
can boys and girls. Martha’s longing for a 
pink dress will be more easily understood 
than her eventual satisfaction in doing with- 
out it. For intermediate grade reading. 


SyME, Rona.p. Francis Drake. Mor- 
row, 1961. 96p. $3.75. 


This is an exciting biography of Sir 
Francis Drake. His swashbuckling adven- 
tures on the unknown seas should prove 
highly interesting to the young reader. 


TurNER, Joun. Battle Stations: The 
U. S. Navy’s War. Putnam, 1960. 
192p. $3.50. 


Recounts most of the navy battles from 
Pearl Harbor to the Japanese surrender, 
giving colorful day by day accounts of the 
sounds, smells, and sights of the battles as 
they were fought. Readers can feel the 
mood of the war, the feelings and sacrifices 
of the men. Events are given in chronologi- 
cal order. Can be used as supplementary 
reading in history classes and in study of 
World War II. 


Wess, Rosert. Trapped On North 
Island. Duell, Sloan, 1961. 151p. $3.00. 

Jimmy and Nick are marooned on an 
island by a tornado. Then a bank robber 
and a baby are forced down on the same 
island. There are plenty of desperate situa- 
tions vividly protrayed, and an ending that 
is satisfactory for junior high readers. 


Werspa, Barsara. Boy Who Loved 
the Sea. Coward McCann, 1961 unp. 
$2.50. 


This phantasy of a boy who had never 
seen the sea, and ran away from home to 
get to it, is certainly a strange one. He 
lives in the sea for a day or so, and then 
the land calls him as did the sea. The tale 
may be explained in part by the fact that 
Miss Wersba had taken up skin-diving. 


WHITMAN, VircintaA. Ozark Obie. 
Broadman, 1961. 160p. $2.95. 


Obie wants to prove that he is no longer 
a “baby.” He is a large, well built twelve- 
year-old boy, with a job for the summer. He 
is working to get enough money to buy a 
deer rifle for the fall hunt. Many things 
interrupt his work but elementary readers 
will be interested in the way he meets 
these problems. A good Southern story. 
Recommended. 


WittarD, Barpara. If All the 
Swords In England. Doubleday, 1961. 
190p. $1.95. 

Taking its title from the famous words of 
Thomas Becket, the Archbishop of Canter- 
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bury, this story gives a vivid account of the 
struggle between him and King Henry II. 
Simon and Edmund Audemer, twin brothers, 
in service of the rivals witness the dramatic 
events which led to the martydom of Thomas 
Becket. Simon’s crippled hand is healed by 
the first miracle of the Archbishop who be- 
came a saint. This is one of the new Clarion 
fiction series with high interest level. 


Wius, Priscrtta. Jory and the 
Buckskin Jumper. St. Martin’s Press, 
1960. 229p. $3.50. 


Excellent story of family life on an In- 
diana Farm. Shows the unfaltering faith of 
a little boy in his beloved horse and how 
such faith is eventually rewarded. Gives 
interesting information on 4-H clubs, live- 
stock exhibits and show horses. Both boys 
and girls will love this refreshing and de- 
lightful story. 


Woopwarp, Hitpecarp. House of 
Grandfather’s Hill. Scribner’s, 1961. 
unp. $2.95. 


This story and the impressive illustrations 
of heavy construction machinery give an 
interesting and significant portrayal of what 
machines can do in developing construction 
projects and building homes. Many chil- 
dren will say with Eric, “I’m going to be a 
builder when I grow up.” For children 
about 4 to 8. 


Younc, Miriam. Please Don’t Feed 
Horace. Dial Press, 1961. unp. $2.95. 


Horace lived in a zoo. Children brought 
him things to eat. One day he ate his 
regular breakfast of hay, and then 23 differ- 
ent kinds of things the children gave him. 
What happened is the reason a sign was 
put up, saying, “If you love Horace, don’t 
feed him.” A picture book for children, 


with sort of futuristic pictures. 


Education and Psychology 


CiarK, Marcaret. Teaching Left 
Handed Children. Phil. Lib., 1961. 44p. 
$2.95. 


This forty-four page book deals with nine 
topics concerning teaching left handed chil- 
dren. It indicates that seven percent of 
children in eight primary schools of Scot- 
land are left-handed. It states that there is 
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an imperative need to devote similar atten- 
tion to writing of left-handers and right- 
handers. 


Hu.urisu, Henry AnD Sairtu, D. G. 
Reflective Thinking. Dodd, Mead, 
1961. 273p. $2.95. 


This book suggests that teachers should 
give careful attention to methods of teaching 
students how to think. The authors analyze 
the activity of thinking, the “tools” of 
thinking, and the ways in which the teacher 
can foster reflective thinking. 


Lincren, HENRY AND Byrne, D. E. 
Psychology: An Introduction to the 
Study of Human Behavior. Wiley, 
1961. 429p. $6.50. 


This is a standard text in General Psy- 
chology, covering such topics as perception, 
learning, personality, intelligence, and so- 
cial behavior. The orientation is scientific 
and directed toward the needs of the stu- 
dent. It is profusely illustrated. 


Mitier, CARROLL. Foundations of 
Guidance. Harper, 1961. 464p. $6.00. 


This book with its well-organized and re- 
search-based treatise on the social, cultural, 
psychological, and educational foundations 
of guidance, has been needed in the field for 
a long time. It is not the usual how to do 
it type of book; nor is it repetitious of the 
many other guidance books now on the 
market. It makes very interesting and 
pleasurable reading. 


Rusk, Ropert. Outline and Experi- 
mental Education. St. Martin’s, 1960. 
118p. $3.50. 


A brief, well written discussion of the 
applicability of science to education by a 
well known Scottish educational philosopher 
who realizes clearly that science has its 
limitations. Though brief, the volume is 
meaty and thought-provoking. 


WELLINGTON, CHARLES BURLEIGH 
AND J. W. Teaching for Critical Think- 
ing. McGraw Hill, 1961. 364p. $6.50. 


A readable and usable treatment of teach- 
ing as the development of critical thinking. 
Analyzes the nature of critical thinking and 
its development, and includes many illustra- 
tions of the teacher’s role. Although the il- 

















lustrations are from high school classes, the 
text consistently emphasizes the importance 
of method teaching for critical thinking in 
all education. 


Health and Physical Education 


ButLer, Georce. Playgrounds. 2nd 
ed. Ronald, 1960. 513p. $7.00. 


This third edition of a very fine text in 
the Recreation area. This publication is by 
one of the most able contributors to Recrea- 
tion Materials. The new edition gives a 
broad coverage to practically all aspects of 
Recreation. It is well written and a most 
valuable book for recreation leaders. 


Carter, Joet. How To Make 
Athletic Equipment. Ronald Press, 
1960. 390p. $6.75. 


At last a publication which literally puts 
all types of equipment in the reach of every- 
one. The book suggest many types of equip- 
ment and explains its construction in 
simplest detail. Should mean a big boost 
in the development of home, club and 
school athletic and play equipment. 


Turner, CxiarrR ELsMerE. School 
Health and Health Education. C. V. 
Mosby, 1961. 48lp. $5.00. 


The book covers quite well the school 
health services, school health education and 
the healthful environment. It considers 
among other points, the activities of those 
who contribute to the total school health pro- 
gram. 


Literature 


BurNFORD, SHEILA. Incredible Jour- 
ney. Little, Brown, 1961. 145p. $3.75. 


This is the story of a Siamese cat, a bull 
terrier, and a Labrador retriever and a long 
trek home across part of Canada’s rough 
and sparsley populated country. The story is 
good, and the entire book is magnificently 
written. Though listed by the publishers as 
“a book for young adults” it is more realis- 
tically a book for all ages. Definitely recom- 
mended. 


Mowat, Farztey. Ordeal By Ice. 
Little, Brown, 1961. 364p. $6.50. 


A collection of original accounts of ex- 
plorations along the arctic border of North 
America, of Hudson, Frobisher, and others. 
Full flavored adventures along the Northwest 
passage. 


Reference 


CaRMAN, Harry J. AND THOMPSON, 
A. W. Guide to the Principal Sources 
for American Civilization, 1800-1900, 
in The City of New York. Columbia 
Univ., 1960. 453p. $10.00. 


A topically classified bibliography of 
source materials of the 19th century America 
that are in the libraries, archives, and other 
depositories of New York City. 


Science and Math 


Orear, Jay. Fundamental Physics. 
Wiley, 1961. 318p. $6.75. 


Seldom does one find a book which treats 
fundamentals in an interesting, concise, and 
illuminating way. This is such a volume. A 
reader having already some knowledge of 
physics and mathematics will be able to 
update, organize and re-orient his under- 
standing of physics. Written for the liberally 
educated person rather than the specialist. 


Social Science 


Carson, RacHEL. Sea Around Us. 
Oxford Univ. 1961. 237p. $5.00. 


This edition of a truly great and popular 
book contains notes on advances in the last 
decade and eight plates of photographs. A 
“must” for physical geography and general 
science. 


Rozwenc, Epwin CHArLEs. Causes 
of the American Civil War. Heath, 
1961. 233p. $2.25. 


Problems in American Civilization. 

A splendid addition to this series. It 
will be an invaluable aid to students of the 
1815-1860 periods, and certainly a most use- 
ful source book for teachers. 
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Text 


STERLING, EDNA AND OTHERS. Eng- 
lish Is Our Language. 2nd ed. Heath, 
1961. book 2—$2.48; book 3—$2.76; 
book 4—$2.92; book 5—$3.00; book 
6—$3.00; book 7—$3.28: book 8— 
$3.36. 





GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS 
Calendar 1961-62 


FALL QUARTER, 1961 


September 20, 21, 22, 23, Wednesday, 


Thursday, Friday, Saturday Freshman Orientation 


September 25, Monday Registration 
September 26, Tuesday 
October 2, Monday 


November 3, Friday 


First day of classes 
Last day to register for fall quarter 


Mid-quarter 
November 23, 24, 25, Thursday, 


Friday, Saturday Thanksgiving holidays 


December 16, Saturday End of fall quarter 


WINTER QUARTER, 1962 


January 2, Tuesday Registration 


January 3, Wednesday First day of classes 


January 6, Saturday Last day to register for winter quarter 


February 9, Friday Mid-quarter 


February 18, Saturday 
March 15, Thursday 


Founders Day 


End of winter quarter 


SPRING QUARTER, 1962 
March 19, Monday .... 


March 20, Tuesday 
March 24, Saturday 
April 27, Friday 
June 1, Friday . 


. Registration 

First day of classes 

Last day to register for spring quarter 
Mid-quarter 


Commencement 





FOR THE EDUCATOR—THESE MACMILLAN TEXTS 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION, HEALTH 
EDUCATION, AND RECREATION 


By JOHN HEISLEY JENNY, Division of Instruc- 
tion, Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 
1961, 332 pages, Ill., $5.00 


Drawing on his own long teaching experience, 
Professor Jenny introduces the principles of 
physical, health, and recreation education. He 
traces the development of these fields in the 
United States, discusses their place in the over- 
all education program, and outlines professional 


requirements and opportunities. 


GIFTED CHILDREN 
Their Psychology and 


Education 
By MAURICE F, FREEHILL, Western 
Washington College of Education 


1961, 412 pages, Ill., $5.50 


This important new text furnishes 
detailed treatment of the psycho- 
logical and educational principles ap- 
propriate to teaching the gifted child. 
Dr. Freehill establishes criteria for 
school organization, curriculum con- 
tent, and teaching methods—and out- 
lines effective programs and pro- 
cedures. 


ARITHMETIC: 
An Introduction to 


Mathematics 
By L. CLARK LAY, Orange County 
State College 
1961, 323 pages, Ill., $4.50 
Allendoerfer Undergraduate Series 


Here is a comprehensive and prac- 
tical approach to basic mathematics 
eminently suitable for teacher-train- 
ing courses. The author stresses read- 
ing skills essential to success in 
mathematics, while dealing fully with 
arithmetic fundamentals. A Teacher’s 
Manual and alternate sets of tests are 
available. 


INTRODUCTION TO 
EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 
Third Edition 


By HARRY J. BAKER, formerly of the Psychological 
Clinic, Detroit Public Schools 


1959, 523 pages, Ill., $6.50 


Oriented toward the rehabilitation and adjust- 
ment of the whole child, this text incorporates 
results of the latest research on how to deal with 
mentally gifted, slow-learning, emotionally ill, 
and physically handicapped children. Appropriate 
case studies illustrate applications of basic prin- 
ciples. 


The Macmillan Company 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, WN. Y, 


A Division of The Crowell-Collier Publishing Company 








